











“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 


THE ARENA 
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THEOLOGICAL VIEWS OF A LAYMAN. 


Congregationalism, as it stands to-day, is synonymous with unfettered 
and untrammeled religious thought, investigation, and belief, with Jesus 
Christ as its great Head and Center and Circumference. 





God. Creation. 


HE consensus of belief in the religious world concerning 
God might be comprehensively formulated thus: One 
God, the Father Almighty, self-existent and eternal—Supreme 
Intelligence and Supreme Law—pure Spirit, absolutely without 
form or visible Personality—boundless Good, Life, Light, Love, 
Holiness, Justice, Truth, Wisdom, Mind, Power—the All-Mer- 
ciful—the All-in-all—the Maker and Preserver of all things— 
omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent,—reaching to the utter- 
most extent and to the broadest meaning of every term used. 


“T am, O God, and surely Thou must be!” 


“In its sublime research, philosophy 
May measure out the ocean deep,—may count 
The sands, or the sun’s rays,—but, God, for Thee 
There is no weight nor measure ;—none can mount 
Up to Thy mysteries!” 
A “self-existent” God is an incomprehensible term or idea; 
we cannot fathom it ;—still we cannot go behind the Almighty, 


and so must not allow ourselves to doubt. Here faith is an ab- 
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solute necessity. I cannot think, however, that God “created” 
the unnumbered worlds “from nothing” : the account in Genesis 
does not say so; nor does Christ, the Alpha and Omega of 
inspiration, say so. The idea found birth in a linguistic as- 
sumption, finally blossoming into theologic presumption, 
paralyzing thought, and leading a docile world in chains. 
I must therefore believe in the eternal existence of matter 
(indestructible, hence “eternal” in its primary sense), in 
the form of gases and atoms (as easy of belief, and as 
logical and demonstrable, as the belief in a_ self-existent 
God)—a coérdinate existence of mind and matter, the crude 
matter or gases responding to a masterful Almighty formative 
Intelligence through monumental ages, as octave responds to 
octave or rhyme to rhyme in the rhythm of the universe. The 
different forces of Nature—electricity, magnetism, light, heat, 
gravity, chemical affinity, etc.—are but different forms of one 
universal, omnipresent energy or life-force—the tools which 
the Great Architect and Mechanic uses in His gigantic work- 
shop, and with which from the material at His hand He turns 
out great burning balls and flings them flashing and whirling 
through space, and fashions the daisies and the humming- 
birds that make music for us on all the sunny slopes. So the 
iron and copper and wood are ready to the hand of a limited 
creator—the master shipbuilder’s formative mind and hand,— 
the great ship no less an actual creation than are the worlds of 
the starry firmament—less simply in magnitude and magnifi- 
cence ;—but, although an absolute creation, is it justly held to 
be a product of “evolution”? is it the product of “laws of Na- 
ture”? did it have its birth in the legitimate and lawful action 
of electricity, magnetism, light, heat, etc.? or, is it not dis- 
tinctly the child of independent mind and independent thought 
—God-like intelligence and design and constructive .power? 
The most marvelously intelligent human mind and the most 
skilful and artistic human hand were powerless in the making 
of even the simplest implement, without rough material ready 
for manipulation. And if, with every necessary concomitant 
at hand, intelligence—design—is necessary to the construction 
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of so crude a thing as a battle-ship, how much more must it be 
necessary in the construction of worlds and systems of worlds, 
and flowers and birds, and man! Force (the so-called forces of 
Nature), no matter how great, could not do it: force must be 
supplemented with Intelligence—Mind. 

The brains of a Michelangelo, a Franklin, a Watt, an Edison, 
or a Tesla were but dense vacuity without matter: but we have 
it. Why, then, as we are made in the similitude and likeness of 
the Creator, should we not “create”? The time is coming, and 
easily within the twentieth century, when the meaning of the 
word create—‘“to make out of nothing”—will become obsolete 
—but the faint echo of an unremembered tongue. 

These three fundamental facts of existence, therefore, may 
be formulated thus: 1. God, Spirit, Mind, Supreme Law, 
had no beginning. 2. Eternity—from everlasting to everlast- 
ing—had no beginning. 3. Matter—eternal and indestruct- 
ible—had no beginning.—Whatever is indestructible must be 
eternal. The terms are compatible and inseparable. But 
worlds, and cathedrals, and battle-ships, and everything that 
is “made,” are perishable as things.—When these stupendous 
truths, which even the angels may never hope to compre- 
hend, are accepted without question, then the way will be 
clear for further argument. 

The primal work of creation was finished “in six days’”—an 
indeterminate period of time ;—still the work goes steadily on 
down the ages, partly through the God-made natural laws of 
evolution* and partly through the creative agency of mankind. 
The earth is not altogether the same world that originally 
evolved from the creative fiat. It is improved and modified in 
a thousand natural ways, and is made to serve human needs and 





*The most stupendous single seismic convulsion known to history 
occurred August 26, 1883, in the volcanic island of Krakatoa, in the 
Straits of Sunda, when the greater portion of the island—about fi 
square miles—disappeared in one grand explosion, the report of whi 
was heard three thousand miles away. Nearly thirty thousand persons 
were drowned along the adjacent coasts by the waves thus set in motion. 
The volcanic eruption was followed by marvelously beautiful atmos- 
pheric phenomena, visible over most of the globe—incomparable sunsets, 
coped by the impalpable dust and vapor particles ejected from the 
volcano. 
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the wise ends of the Creator by the brain power and the skilful 
formative hands of man. Mountains are leveled, or pierced to 
the heart with great tunnels, to serve man’s purposes; valleys 
are filled; great waterways connect oceans with their fellows; 
through irrigation deserts blossom into beauty and fruitful- 
ness; indeed (not to speak irreverently), the Great Creator, 
were He not omniscient and omnipresent—were He a long- 
time absentee from His fair vineyard—might with difficulty 
recognize to-day the work of His own hands. Man, under 
God, is a creator himself. 

Infinity, eternity, boundless space, are also terms incompre- 
hensible to man; but, because they are logically the field of 
a Supreme Governor of the universe, we have no difficulty in 
accepting them as facts. “In the beginning” is a phrase that 
cannot be criticized. Yet in the realm of Nature there is no 
evidence of a beginning, no prophecy of an end. So far as 
the great work of creation is concerned, to us the starry firma- 
ment has practically existed from all eternity, so impossible 
is it for the human mind to comprehend the limits of infinite 
cycles of time; and let it be remembered that time is for puny 
man alone—not for God. Even a million years might well 
seem to us an eternity. What, then, of unnumbered millions 
of years? As we look into a cloudless evening sky, we are 
brought face to face with the stupendous fact that what we 
see is but a drop in the great ocean of worlds that fill all 
space—43,000,000 suns and planets brought within the field 
of our great modern telescopes! The thought almost shrivels 
our weak brains to nothingness. The north star—so far away 
that the combined light of its great stellar system makes it ap- 
pear to us as one brilliant star; so near that we may lay our 
hands upon it as compared with the overwhelming distances of 
innumerable other worlds revealed to us by our modern lenses 
—teaches us that our poor finite minds need not presume to 
discuss questions they may never hope here to begin to com- 
prehend. Infinity! Boundless space! How small, indeed, we 
are! The poet well said, “The undevout astronomer is mad!” 
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and he could have included every other genuine scientist as 
well. 

An omnipotent, omnipresent, and omniscient Deity we com- 
prehend even less; but still we accord these attributes a warm 
place in our beliefs, and rest upon them in unquestioning con- 
tent. Yet His omnipresence and omniscience, especially, are 
practically doubted, because uncomprehended, by every one of 
us in our every-day living. “The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God”—simply because “the fool” could not see 
Him, or hear Him speak. Our dense unconsciousness of His 
presence is charmingly illustrated in a little poem by Minot J. 
Savage, entitled “Where is God?”— 


The lark flew up in the morning bright, 
And sang and balanced on sunny wings; 
And this was its song: “I see the light, 
I look o’er a world of beautiful things ; 
But, flying and singing everywhere, 
In vain have I searched to find the air.” 


We do not comprehend how the great All-Father—the All- 
in-all—can be everywhere present throughout the universe He 
controls, from farthest suns and planets even to the grieving 
sparrow and to the hairs of our heads; how every breath we 
draw is full of God ;—the explanation is—God is pure Spirit, 
immanent, invisibly pervading everything, thus managing, con- 
trolling, and directing the minutest affairs of His infinite em- 
pire,—even as electricity, that absolutely unknowable element in 
the kingdom of God’s forces, pervades everything in the uni- 
verse,—the leaf on the tree, the wood and leather of the table on 
which we write, every fiber of our bodies and every drop of 
our tumultuous blood, the thunders and lightnings of Sinai and 
the every-day storm-clouds and tempests, and the music of the 
whirling worlds in illimitable space. The air is “viewless,” 
but electricity is far more subtle and infinitely more powerful 
and incomprehensible, and “it rides on every passing breeze.” 
Place your dynamo in a hermetically sealed subterranean room, 
and bid its wheels go round: they may turn forever and 
ever, and the supply of “the unknown” will never be lessened. 
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But because it is beyond the grasp of the keenest of our 
senses, except as it finds expression in the luminous voice on 
the grim mountain peaks, or in “the still, small voice” from 
one’s finger-tips, are we to assume that this mighty force does 
not exist? Electricity is as infinite as space. So God—Spirit— 
is everywhere. He is absolutely omnipresent in his boundless 
universe—in matter everywhere, but not of it—as distinct from 
it as electricity is distinct from the rock or the tree it inhabits— 
and therefore, as Supreme Intelligence, omniscient. He is the 
All-in-all. 

Had the great Tyndall comprehended these truths, which he 
did not, then twenty-six years ago, before The British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at Belfast, he would have 
been justified in saying, as he did, “Abandoning all disguise, the 
confession that I feel bound to make before you is, that I pro- 
long the vision backward across the boundary of experimental 
evidence and discover in matter, which we, in our ignorance 
and notwithstanding our professed reverence for its Creator, 
have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise and po- 
tency of every form and quality of life’; for he would have 
hastened to explain that “the promise and potency of every 
form and quality of life” are found in matter because God— 
Spirit—Supreme Intelligence—the omnipresent and omniscient 
Creator—pervades all things. As it stands, he builded better 
than he knew, and makes evolution, Christianly qualified and 
interpreted, logical and satisfactory to the devout mind. Tyn- 
dall’s God had become to him a mere abstraction. So it is with 
many scientists and professional men to-day. When God be- 
comes to them a concrete Being once more, as He will, then 
will the intelligent world take a long stride forward and up- 
ward: for of all men, the true scientist should be a Christian. 
No man should be better fitted than he to “walk with God.” 


The Creation of Man. 


Man, as a high-grade animal merely, was quite possibly in 
process of construction, creation, or evolution for ages before 
Adam, but the real man was not completed until the human 
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body was furnished with soul, mind, and spirit. Then man 
was created. I am not an evolutionist, so far as his spiritual 
origin is involved,—an evolutionist only so far as pertains to 
geologic growth and vegetal life, and to animal life distinct 
from any combination with mind, soul, and spirit. I have 
too much respect and loving regard for myself, as such a com- 
bination, to admit among my beliefs, for a single moment, that 
I am descended, mentally and spiritually, from any mere animal 
lower than myself in the scheme of creation, too much regard 
for my Father, and too high an estimate of His creative power 
and Fatherhood. 
“TI hold a middle rank, 'twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realm where angels have their birth, 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit-land! 
The chain of being is complete in me; 
In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 
And the next step is Spirit—Deity !” 

Complete and satisfactory as is the general theory of evolu- 
tion, it proves nothing, and it must necessarily stop short, in 
every Christian mind, with the material development of the 
universe, unless the omnipresent God—Spirit—is recognized as 
pervading and controlling everything. So far as the origin of 
the principle of life is involved—animal life, vegetal life, 
spirit life—the Christian cannot discover, in matter alone, with 
Tyndall, “the promise and potency of every form and quality 
of life.” That “discovery” was an absolute necessity to him, 
and hence a foregone conclusion: without it the theory of evolu- 
tion comes to an abrupt and disastrous tumble, when only half 
way to the desired goal. It was an easy, if an audacious, set- 
tlement of the whole great question! But the mystery of life 
remains a mystery still, except as we refer its origin and con- 
trol to one great Creator, Artisan, Law-giver, Supreme Intelli- 
gence—the Fountain of Life—who gives it at will, and takes it 
away at His pleasure. “I see as great a miracle in a drop 
of semen, passing through endless progressions till it flowers in 
sense and soul, as in the creation of all things at the fiat of an 
omnipotent personal God and Father.” 
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The logic of evolution, as generally taught and understood, 
utterly fails when it attempts to embrace man’s spiritual na- 
ture. To the non-scientist, the dapple-gray scientific four-in- 
hand—imagination, speculation, investigation, and theoriza- 
tion—in this respect seems to be running wildly mad. So I 
fall serenely back upon divine revelation, and hold as of little 
worth the pitiful theoretical maunderings of the evolutionist 
pure and simple,as he discusses The Relation of God to Nature, 
The Relation of God to Man, The Relation of Evolution to the 
Idea of the Christ, and The Relation of Evolution to the Prob- 
lem of Moral Evil—all based on “the origin of all things, even 
of organic forms, by derivation—of creation by law.” Samples: 
The human spirit was “derived from God, but not directly; 
created indeed, but only by natural process of evolution; pre- 
existed, but only as embryo in the womb of Nature, slowly 
developing through all geological times, and finally coming to 
birth as living soul in man.” “TI believe that the spirit of man 
was developed out of.the anima, or conscious principle of ani- 
mals, and that this, again, was developed out of the lower forms 
of life-force, and this in turn out of the chemical and physical 
forces of Nature; and that at a certain stage in this gradual 
development, viz., with man, it acquired the property of im- 
mortality precisely as it now, in the individual history of each 
man at a certain stage, acquires the capacity of abstract 
thought :”*—and so on and on, through innumerable pages of 
equally lucid and soul-satisfying excursions into the chaotic 
and limitless fields of theory and speculation! 

It matters little whether the Bible story of creation is an al- 
legory, a poem, or a succinct statement of historical facts; nor 
does it militate against its general accuracy to say that the prin- 
cipal ideas of creation, as recorded in Genesis, had their origin 
in Babylonian and Chaldean sources centuries before they be- 
came a part of the Jewish literature and cosmogony. I am 
quite content to consider it logically and practically true, what- 
ever its source, and to base my faith upon its general accuracy 


*See Joseph Le Conte’s “Evolution, and Its Relation to Religious 
Thought,” published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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unwaveringly. There must have been, somewhere and at some 
time, a beginning of the race, as represented by Adam with “a 
living soul.” The Genesis account of it is brief, but it is 
enough. Volumes could not have made it better, or clearer, or 
more beautiful. 

Soul is the eternal, immortal, self-existent, central element of 
God. Mind is the omnipotent and omniscient element—the ex- 
ecutive member of this great triumvirate. Spirit is the omni- 
present element—the eye that never slumbers nor sleeps. 
Combined, the ALL-in-all—God the Father Almighty— 
Jehovah. Like Father, like son. 

Carefully speaking, man means the triune combination of 
soul, mind, and spirit (the “image” of Him who is without 
bodily form or visible personality). The body is simply an in- 
cident, a convenience—quite unlike the body of the mere ani- 
mal, which is the principal thing, practically the whole creature. 

In the account of the making of man, the body, or man’s vis- 
ible form, is necessarily included. The body, however, is but 
the house man lives in, and in the scheme of the working and 
visible and material creation is an indispensable adjunct to 
the real man. At the end of life (mere animal life) the body 
is deserted by the man who occupied and used it, and it is left 
desolate and goes to decay,—like the deserted farm-houses on a 
hundred New England hills. No light shines from its win- 
dows, no cheerful voice rings through its abandoned chambers, 
no life-fire burns on its cold hearthstone. It rapidly disinte- 
grates, and mingles with the common dust, and is henceforth 
nothing to the man. It has served its mechanical purposes. 
The body, as a body, is dead (although its constituent elements 
survive and are eternal), but the man is not. The real man, 
then, is not subject to Death. Life is the one thing that inter- 
ests us—and Life never ends. What we call Death is but a 
transference from the old home to the new—to “a better coun- 
try.” Precisely what we are here we shall be after “death” 
(subject to progression, or to retrogression), less our clogging 
humanity: “when this mortal shall have put on immortality.” 
“We spoke about dying just before we parted. ‘Dying!’ re- 
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plied Tolstoi; ‘what about “born again”? I am ready to be 
born again.’ ” 

Theories prove nothing, and pure speculation were vain and 
unsettling to the common mind. In religion, therefore, meta- 
physics and so-called philosophy—foundationless dream- 
castles—should be remorselessly relegated to uninvaded ob- 
scurity. Such questions should find no welcome in the sacred 
desk ; and speculations concerning the details of the life beyorid 
the veil are more than likely to be stale and unprofitable. We 
may well rest content on Paul’s familiar words (and Isaiah’s), 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard,” etc. 

The first chapter of Genesis, the Master through all his min- 
istry, and indeed all Scripture, teach us that in God’s great 
creative plan three distinct species of life were established or 
recognized. First and foremost, spirit life—the principle of 
conscious spiritual existence. Second and third, animal life and 
plant life. This trinity of life seems to be in beautiful accord 
with the wonderful triple combinations that run through so 
many created things—and logically, too, from the triune nature 
of God the Creator. 

“And God said, Let us make man in our own image, after 
our likeness.” “So God created man in His own image; in the 
image of God created He him; male and female created He 
them.” “The Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground 
[made him from material ready to His hand], and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.” And He pronounced His finished work “very good.” 
Adam and Eve were the crowning glory of His six days’ work 
—His own children. At the end of their lives, when their 
houses were no longer needed, “dust returned to dust,” and 
their spirits to their Father. 

“For it is as I say: and now the man 
Lies as he once lay, breast to breast with God.” 

This is the beautiful story of the final work of the combined 
Fatherhood and Motherhood of God, as illustrated in the pro- 
duction of these first children of His love. He made them “in 
His own image,” “male and female.” How persistently the ac- 


”” 66 
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count insists upon saying they were made “in the image of 
God”! And how every devout and loving soul glories in this 
one grand fact, however far he may have fallen below that ex- 
alted standard in the cycles of the centuries! So He—the 
Father of our first parents, and hence the Father of us all— 
started the completed and perfected race down the course of 
time. 

And these children were absolutely sinless—perfect except 
for certain limitations involved in their material bodies, the 
houses of their abode, which were necessary to the Almighty 
plans—iimitations which the Father emphasized in His first 
prohibitive command ; and He endowed them with mighty self- 
consciousness, and with an individually independent strength 
of will (“free will”), thereby giving them tremendous indi- 
viduality. They were (limitedly) perfect because they were 
God’s immediate offspring, and because they were each a por- 
tion of Himself—endowed with a spark of His divinity. Each 
descendant of Adam has been equally perfect and sinless at the 
start, each inheriting a greater or lesser spark—‘“as one star 
differeth from another star in glory” —of that divinity which can 
never die. Each of us was a part of God before the foundation 
of the world—from all eternity. “He breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” Hence our 
certainty of immortality, because we are living souls—the 
image of our Father, who is (as we shall all be by and by) 
eternal, immortal, and invisible—pure Spirit ;—and we shall 
remain so until such time as we shall be “fashioned like unto his 
glorious [astral? “celestial” ?] body,”—visible, but, humanly 
speaking, intangible substance, as shown by Jesus after the 
resurrection. No other living creature, even though endowed 
with a feeble modicum of mind, like the elephant or the dog, 
became “a living soul” through the creative act—hence cannot 
inherit immortality. Mind, of itself alone, cannot be immortal: 
it is only when linked with soul and spirit, the three God-like 
elements in one, a perfect triune whole, that the mind partakes 
of immortality. 

And because God’s large family of children were each a part 
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of God before the world was, and eternally continue so to be, 
we must entertain no fear, on that account, of any lessening or 
curtailing of the august majesty and completeness of the In- 
finite One. “There is that scattereth, yet increaseth,” even as 
the magnetized bar of steel may be used to charge with mag- 
netism other bars indefinitely, and yet lose none of its own mys- 
terious power, but, rather, grows stronger and stronger with 
each draft upon its apparently insubstantial resources. 

The Scriptures throughout abundantly confirm a belief in 
the material universe, as that term is usually understood; and 
the senses (imperfect as they admittedly are) with which our 
Father has endowed us—the windows, the speaking-tubes, and 
the electric bells of the house we live in—also confirm it, while 
pure logic comes promptly to the aid of common sense. With- 
out matter, “creation” were a myth! Without it, the phrase 
“the power of mind over matter” were meaningless, and 
Christ’s miracles (so called) a snare. Without matter, Christ 
healed no suffering humanity, and held no stormy winds and 
waves in check. As, logically, the Fatherhood of God involves 
of necessity a codrdinate Motherhood, finding their legitimate 
counterpart in man and woman, so Spirit must find its codrdi- 
nate in matter—both eternal and self-existent. 


Sin—Evil. 


Good is positive, because God is positive and real; evil (moral 
evil) is negative. God is unmixed Good—the All-Holy; evil, 
or sin, is the absence of Good—a powerful and effective nega- 
tion. God could not possibly be the author or creator of evil, 
or sin: were it possible, then He could not be God. Sin is 
theoretically non-existent: it is a negative incident, or corollary, 
of Good. The possibility of so-called moral evil, or sin, came 
into the world contemporaneously with our first parents, and 
has persistently followed man, like his shadow, to the very end. 
And let it not be forgotten, in extenuation of the frailty of 
Adam and Eve, that the first temptation—the first violation of 
divine law—came through the beautiful bodies God had given 
them and through the medium of the senses. “When the woman 
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saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant 
to the eyes,” is the pathetic record. Shakespeare calls the splen- 
did human body “this mortal coi!”—an insidious and sinuous 
tempter ; and Moore says, “The trail of the serpent is over them 
all.” Sweep man from the earth, and there would be no sin, or 
evil, remaining (Matt. xv. 19). Banish every ear from the 
universe, and there would be no “sound,” as the word is usually 
understood. 

Adam and Eve were made perfect—sinless—and were com- 
manded to remain so, and were instructed in the how and the 
why. The test was simple, and comparatively easy. But they 
allowed their thoughts to run riot, and evil (disobedience) 
bowed himself in at the garden gate. They became gods unto 
themselves. “Govern your thoughts, and your sins will take care 
of themselves” is true now, and was true then. It were cow- 
ardly to ascribe our waywardness to malign “satanic” influ- 
ences. Those influences are primarily from within; and one 
evil thought, unresisted, but blazes the path for innumerable 
eager followers. Jesus said, “Get thee behind me, Satan,” and 
he (the evil thought) slunk abashed away. So would the 
tempter (the errant thought) have done in the garden ;—but 
Eve was but an inexperienced child; she knew nothing of life; 
she was not Jesus. It is surprising how resolute resistance to 
an evil thought or suggestion will vanquish it. If in one case, 
then in all. Jesus conquered every temptation. “Be ye per- 
fect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues 
of life.” 

If evil is a positive force in the world (as many profess to 
believe) instead of a mere negation, then it must have been 
created by “the Creator of all things,”—-God—Love—Supreme 
Good,—which is illogical and incomprehensible ; or it must be a 
self-existent force, coeval with God from all eternity—a belief 
that must task our credulity to the utmost, especially as we can 
find no possible theater of action for evil until man appeared 
upon the scene; and especially, again, as God is omnipotent. 
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Let it be carefully borne in mind that a negative, a pure nega- 
tion, a nothing, cannot have been created. 

Light is positive—a substance; it is the child of a luminous 
body (as the sun), and comes pulsating and undulating in 
waves through the illimitable ether, dispelling the world’s deep 
gloom. Darkness is simply the absence of light—a condition: 
it is a pure negation ;—it is not a thing: it is intangible. Still 
we call it “darkness,” because, in the poverty of human speech, 
we cannot discuss nothing without giving it a name. And most 
persons seem to regard darkness as real as light. But “there 
shall be no night there’—nor any other recognized negation. 
Theoretically, and in fact, there is no such thing in the universe 
as darkness; but practically there is, and we govern ourselves 
accordingly. 

Heat is positive—-the twin brother of light. Cold is simply 
the absence of heat ;—it is not a thing: it is a mere negation. 

Healt}, is positive—normal. Disease is the absence of health 
—abnormal; a condition, not an absolute existing entity. Un- 
health is but a difference of potential, that must be brought 
into a state of equilibrium to produce health. To use strictly 
accurate language, disease is never cured, for a disease cannot 
be sick; the suffering man is cured instead. When a man is 
cured, the disease (humanly speaking) has disappeared—is 
eradicated—has ceased to exist—and he is “every whit whole” 
(John vii. 23). His tissues are restored to their normal perfect 
state; his bodily condition is no longer abnormal. But we are 
compelled by stress of circumstances to give these varying con- 
ditions names—more’s the pity—and so raise them in the pop- 
ular thought, unfortunately, to the dignity of respectable and 
perpetual entities. 

Theoretically there is no such thing as pain: practically there 
is, because the house we live in is furnished with telltale 
nerves—electric wires that run to all the principal offices of the 
great brain trust to convey instant and urgent information of a 
hurt ; and we govern ourselves accordingly. The diseased tree, 
to use the ordinary form of phrase, has no nerves—hence no 
pain; but, unconsciously to the tree, unhealth remains, and 
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eventually dominates all its fibers until it shocks the stillness of 
the forest in its fall. Were there no nerves in living bodies or 
organisms there would be no pain, but disease (under present 
moral and physical conditions) and broken limbs would exist 
just the same. The conveyance to the brain, by the nerve- 
system, of the information (called pain) of an accident or the 
existence of a diseased condition is for our good ;—hence, a 
blessing, though seemingly a curse. Without this nerve-system 
and the information it imparts we might not know of injury or 
disease, and therefore might not seek relief. So the wire cf the 
electric fire-aiarm conveys information of a burning dwelling 
to the central station, and precisely where it is. When (ah, 
when?) in Christ “all” shall be “made alive” once more,— 
“born again,”—and the halcyon first days of Adam and Eve 
shall dawn on the world as of old, then the office of our nerves 
will be to minister to our pleasure in a thousand sweet ways, 
and pain, except in accident, and then but temporarily, will be 
chiefly a ghostly memory. “Neither shall there be any more 
pain: for the former things have passed away.” 

Jesus healed all manner of diseases, and restored the sin-sick 
souls and bodies of men to their normal perfect condition. 
Singularly enough, while there is abundant record in the Gos- 
pels of the diseases and sicknesses of others, there is no record 
that Jesus, or his disciples, were sick a minute during all his 
ministry. 

Theoretically, then, while there are no such things in the 
universe as cold, darkness, disease, pain, and sin (evil), we 
must meet their practical existence with protective measures. 
Darkness and cold we can manage: how about sin and disease? 
Here we have to call in Jesus, the divine Healer, and follow 
closely his teachings and example, and trust his promises. And 
it is a significant fact that in the Anglo-Saxon of three or four 
hundred years ago, “Jesus” is usually translated Hzlend, lit- 
erally “healer,” that is, Saviour. If one read the Gospels care- 
fully with reference to this question of healing disease, he will 
be struck, perhaps for the first time, with the prevalence in 
Christ’s public life of this method of ameliorating human suf- 
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fering. One of the chief objects of his whole ministry seemed 
to be to teach mankind that death from disease was not a 
physical necessity, but that man should live out his naturally 
allotted days and then “fall asleep.” Indeed, he would have 
done so had it not been for that unfortunate slip in the Garden 
of Eden. God had said very plainly to Adam, “In the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” But the “serpent” 
said to Eve, “Ye shall not surely die.” Here was an apparent 
conflict of authority, and certainly a juggling of the meaning of 
the word “die” on the part of the “serpent.” He knew these 
inexperienced children could not possibly understand its full 
signification. God had practically said-—In the day that thou 
eatest thereof, disease shall make its abode in your bodies and 
sin in your souls; and sin and disease are the beginning of 
death in those bodies before their time.—Had they kept faith 
with their Maker and Friend, they, and each and all of their 
progeny, would have lived out all their beautiful days without 
disease and with little experience of pain, and would at the end 
have “fallen asleep” like an infant in its mother’s arms. “The 
sting of death is sin.” But the “serpent” practically said (and 
his argument closed the discussion, and so had the greater 
weight with his listeners, especially in the absence of counsel on 
the other side)—Your bodies shall not surely die in the day ye 
eat thereof: instead, your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall 
know good and evil;—and so, indeed, they were, and so, in- 
deed, they did! The “serpent” was not altogether untruthful: 
he “beguiled” them by an adroit and deceitful use of words. In 
that day they did die to purity and holiness, and disease and 
pain racked their poor bodies to the end ;—but they did not 
“die” physically; they were not laid in the grave; and so the 
“serpent” made good his statement to their unsophisticated 
minds. They were not equal to the spiritual interpretation of 
their Father’s words, nor did He suppose they were: their duty 
was simply to obey. 

Christ seems to have healed ten times where he preached 
once (showing that practise is more than preaching). And 
no fact of gospel history is more familiar than this, that he del- 
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egated his wonderful healing power—God-power—to his 
Apostles and the Seventy, and to his followers everywhere and 
for all time, with the most extraordinary and emphatic and 
specific promises—which somehow we hesitate to believe. And 
the Christian Church, for two or three hundred years, in this 
respect “followed” Christ. Then came a falling away, till the 
Church settled back into spiritual lassitude, and into the passive 
belief that the “days of miracles” were ended, that the healing 
of disease through the Christ-power and the Christ-love had 
vanished from the earth, that the seed of the woman had no 
longer the strength or the dispositior! to bruise the serpent’s 
head and to restore man to his pristine purity, and that thence- 
forth specific and earnest prayers for specific things need not 
expect specific answers ;—and for fifteen hundred years the 
Church has faithfully followed this doubtful trail. Jesus said, 
again and again, that earnest prayers for specific things should 
be as specifically answered. Did he mean it, or was he indulg- 
ing in “glittering generalities”? Shall we take him at his word, 
or shall we deliberately discredit his promises? Woe worth the 
day! What shall we do? How shall we get back to Christ? 
Because | believe in occult science and philosophy, I am sure 
there must be wonderful things yet beyond the pale of natural 
human knowledge that the twentieth century will reveal,— 
things mysterious and sublime “that are not dreamt of in our 
philosophy,’—which some “dreamer of dreams and seer of 
visions” will herald, only to make himself for the time being 
the laughing-stock of unthinking and empty heads, or of 
those who already “know it all.” But, in this first year after 
the close of the most pregnant century since the glory of Christ 
burst upon the world, may we not sing, with Tennyson— 


“Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring in the thousand years of peace!” 


It were well to glean truth from any field, and take it to 
our hearts wherever we can find it. So far, then, as Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy teaches the necessity of returning unequivocally to 
the practise of divine healing as exemplified in the life of Christ 
and his immediate followers, she is right. “In Christ shall 
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all be made alive.” It is a subject well worth careful study (in 
a devout spirit) by every one who professes to be a follower and 
lover of Jesus. It cannot be sneered into obscurity, nor smoth- 
ered in ridicule, nor cavalierly waved aside by a contemptuous 
motion of the hand. It is vital. I believe every genuine Chris- 
tian Scientist, no matter of what denomination or church he 
has been a member, is the better and nobler for his belief. It 
brings Christ, the great Healer and Saviour of the world and 
of individual sinners, nearer his heart than ever before. The 
church everywhere, of “whatever name or sign,” should hasten 
to incorporate that feature of Mrs. Eddy’s teachings into its 
body and life, if upon a careful and exhaustive and earnest ex- 
amination of the subject it finds it is really the “lost chord” of 
the Christian Church come to life again. To do this it is not 
necessary to become Christian Scientists: indeed, that would 
seem to be impossible with many minds, because Mrs. Eddy’s 
philosophy, or metaphysics, or science, apparently makes havoc 
of logic and antagonizes every scholar renowned as physicist or 
philosopher. But this great truth, if it be truth, apparently just 
now uncovered from its burial of ages, is free to all. I do not 
say, in view of man’s spiritual infirmities and obvious limita- 
tions, that every sick man and woman can be raised to health 
again by the Christian Science healer—for even Jesus had his 
limitations (see Matt. xiii. 58; Mark vi. 5) ; but I believe that 
just in proportion to the measure of his faith, love, self-abnega- 
tion, and consecration to Jesus and to sinful and suffering 
mankind, the mantle of the great Teacher and Healer will 
surely fall upon his shoulders. I believe this because Jesus has 
said it. Should Christians believe less? 

Mental therapeutics, now almost universally recognized by 
thoroughly equipped physicians as a handmaid to successful 
practise, must not be “cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d” to the influ- 
ence merely of one strong mind upon another, or to appeals to 
the imagination through brown-bread pills or colored water, or 
through drugs preposterously diluted or attenuated. It should 
sound far deeper depths—nothing less than the divine. The 
tremendous power of mind over matter—a meaningless phrase 
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to many because uncomprehended—a subject, however, well 
worth careful and independent investigation by physicians at 
all interested in psychic research, because of the superiority of 
the creative mind over the material of the creature or thing 
created—should be given its full significance. Faith on the 
part of the sufferer unquestionably facilitates his recovery, but 
it should not and must not be considered a necessary prerequi- 
site to healing. The Christ-love—the Christ-power—divine 
love and power—was distinctly the curative agent two thousand 
years ago; and that same power (in feebler hands) is the cura- 
tive element to-day. It is the fashion now for physicians who 
have allowed the unvexed dust of decades to embellish the cov- 
ers of their mothers’ Bibles to doubt the beautiful Christ-story. 
Would it harm them much to familiarize themselves once more 
with those “old wives’ fables’? The story has remained un- 
changed for eighteen hundred years, and for all that time has 
been leavening (raising) the world; and it has grown more 
and more beautiful as more and more loving hearts have sancti- 
fied it with the incense of human love and trust. 

The Christian minister especially should be the healer of his 
own flock, not necessarily exclusively, but in proportion as the 
measure of his consecration and nearness to Christ exceeds 
that of the members of his congregation. He should “feed 
[and lead] his flock like a shepherd.” How sweet when he can 
show, in his life and leadership, all the characteristics of the 
Great Shepherd ! 

A distinction between the treatment of diseases, which are 
subject to the curative power of Mind through Christ, and the 
treatment of the results of accidents that require surgery, must 
be kept clearly in view. Jesus concerned himself chiefly with 
the cure of disease—not with broken bones or crushed skulls. 
Surgery itself is an illustration of “the power of mind over 
matter,”—skil! and common sense in an emergency,—as shown 
in the quick use of an extemporized tourniquet to control an 
excessive hemorrhage, or by the surgeon on the battle-field. 
When the man who fell among thieves was rescued, Christ says 
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the Samaritan bound up his bleeding wounds, pouring in oil 
and wine, and then provided for his competent nursing. 

From time immemorial the disagreement of doctors in the 
diagnosing of obscure or complicated cases has passed into a 
proverb. With all the advancements of science, it is measur- 
ably the same to-day. Will not the twentieth century give us 
something better ? 

Of course, a personal devil, a personification of evil, disputing 
with the Almighty the government of the universe and the 
possession of souls, with a fiery kingdom of his own, is the 
product of darkest ages, and of the wildest imaginings of mor- 
bid brains. Think of the devil’s reaping a rich harvest of 
precious souls which a loving Father has created! What a 
signal triumph of the devil over the Almighty! -Were it so, 
then the credulous believer in so horrible a “doctrine” must find 
himself hopelessly impaled on one of the horns of this dreadful 
dilemma,—either God is not Almighty, or if so, He is willing 
a malignant devil should capture and endlessly torture a vast 
majority of His own offspring! 

This idea was always illogical and absurd, and always sub- 
versive of the reign of love. There never was room enough in 
the universe for positive Good and positive Evil—for a positive 
and responsible personal God and a positive and malicious per- 
sonal devil. No such belief is now held by the wisest and best 
of the Christian Church. When the spirit of evil (“the devil”) 
went out of human beliefs, a purer Christian living came in. 
The world grows better without him. 

It is related, in Barry’s “History of Massachusetts,” that 
while some of the doctrines taught the red men by Eliot (the 
doctrine of innate depravity, for instance, which they never 
could comprehend) were puzzles to them, some of the questions 
asked by these “children of Nature” must have been hard for 
him to answer to their satisfaction and his own. For instance, 
“Which was made first, the devil or man?” “Why did not God 
give all men good hearts, that they might be good?” “Why did 
not God kill the devil that made all men so bad, He having all 
power?” “Where do children go when they die, seeing they 
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have not sinned?” It is fair to conclude that had the great 
missionary lived until to-day, some, at least, of his teachings 
might have been materially modified. 


Jesus Christ. Prayer. 


Jesus Christ, “the only begotten of the Father,” is the center 
and circumference and whole substance of my religious belief, 
faith, and hope. He is the keystone of the Christian Church, 
the Divine Ideal, the dream and glory of the human race. The 
story of his birth and life, and the record of his teachings, as 
contained in the Gospels, are of themselves sufficient, as a 
divine revelation, for the salvation of all mankind. All the 
other books of the Bible,—the slow and independent moral ac- 
cretions of the mid-world centuries,—while extremely interest- 
ing and valuable as prophecies and commentaries, and as his- 
tory and religious literature, full of poetry and romance and 
wonderful spiritual teachings,—are but the setting for the one 
great jewel for which all thoughtful mankind prayerfully 
waited for four thousand years; and so far as they seem to con- 
tradict, or to add to or take from, the great facts and teach- 
ings of a personal Christ, they should be given a secondary 
place in Christian thought. The “inspiration” of Paul, Peter, 
Timothy, and others, valuable as their writings unquestionably 
are, must be considered far inferior to the teachings of the 

“Master. Christ was the ripened fruit of the ages, and on him 
alone must the nations feed. When the Christian Church 
builds firmly and only on the Rock Christ Jesus; when it harks 
back to the teachings and example of the chief Corner Stone,— 
then we may hope for substantial Christian unity in a broader 
Christianity, regardless of sectarianism, and not till then. 

Christians must not only believe in Christ, but they must be- 
lieve what he says, instead of taking seemingly infinite pains to 
fritter away the wonderful strength, simplicity, beauty, and 
significance of his words and promises—notably his instruc- 
tions and promises concerning prayer, as contained in Matt. vi. 
and John xiv.—because they cannot comprehend, in the pov- 
erty of their own faith and understanding, how those promises 
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can possibly be fulfilled; because they are not willing to leave 
the how and the wherefore to the Infinite One. Only the very 
spiritually minded can thoroughly comprehend the full signifi- 
cance of Christ’s oft-repeated injunction concerning effectual 
prayer, that petitions must be offered “in my name”—not empty 
and pretentious and well chosen words, but those deeply rooted 
in the firmest spiritual faith and holiest love and trust, because 
the petitioner knows Christ will do what he asks “that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son”—a sure guaranty that 
nothing will be asked by the devout soul inconsistent with the 
character of his Heavenly Father to grant. “What man is 
there of you, whom if his son ask bread, will he give him a 
stone?” The obedient and loving son will never ask of a loving 
father anything outside of his power to grant, or inconsistent 
with a loving father’s disposition toward his son. This firm be- 
lief in Christ’s promises concerning earnest specific prayer 
makes God far dearer to His child than does the usual orthodox 
seeming belief in the efficacy of a partially perfunctory general 
and aimless prayer, usually in mass, that expects no specific 
answer in return—a prayer, in fact, that is never thought of 
afterward with reference to a hoped-for answer. The standard 
orthodox reply to a confident assertion of belief in an answer to 
specific prayer (for the healing of a sick person, for instance), 
is,—No prayer can change God’s changeless purposes ; and no 
prayer can infringe upon or set aside God’s natural laws. The 
principal use of prayer is to bring us into closer relations and 
sweeter communion with God. Answer (in brief) :—Who 
knows God’s purposes? How much do we actually know of 
His natural laws, or what they are? Do not be wise above what 
Christ has taught us: that is dangerous ground. If God is un- 
changeable in His purposes (as we usually understand the 
term), and has placed on the divine statute-book natural laws 
that cannot be set aside, then Christ the Divine could not have 
performed miracles—could not have healed the sick, raised the 
dead, cast out devils (cured the epileptic and the insane), or 
held the reins of the raging sea in his hands ;—he could not have 
changed God’s changeless purposes, nor set aside, even through 
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his divinity, unchangeable natural laws. But these are his sweet 
words: “He that believeth in me, the works that I do shall he 
do also; and greater than these shall he do—because I go unto 
my Father. And whatsoever ye shall ask, in my name, that 
will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son.” “If ye 
abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you.” What business have we, 
as professing Christians and lovers of Jesus, to doubt these 
promises? If we may not believe these simple and exquisite 
words of the Master in that last touching interview with his 
disciples,—his farewell directions for every important thing— 
his last will and testament to the faithful few who loved him 
so,—what may we believe? If not, then the world becomes a 
blank, darkness again settles down upon the face of the great 
moral deep, and we grope helplessly in the gloom and cold that 
envelop us like a shroud. Christians must understand the full 
significance and sacredness of prayer as it was taught by Jesus, 
or it becomes a dead and comparatively meaningless service, 
barren of spiritual power, a mere belching forth of magazines 
of empty words into ears that will not and should not hear. 

Prayer is a sacred thing—a “live” electric wire that leads 
from man to his Maker (which outsiders may not safely touch), 
and keeps them in constant fellowship ;—or, rather, it is like 
wireless telegraphy, in that the suppliant resembles the delicate 
instrument on shipboard, which to convey its message to the 
far-off land must first be perfectly adjusted or attuned to its 
counterpart upon the shore. A thousand equally fine instru- 
ments on land would be powerless to catch even a whisper 
from the deck of the great battle-ship without this previous 
careful adjustment to a perfect sympathy or unison. Without 
prayer in a prayerful spirit there would be no obvious connect- 
ing link between the human and the divine, and man would be 
simply a lonely wanderer on unknown seas, without chart or 
compass or guiding star. 

Public prayer (oral) is indefensible, as a rule, on the princi- 
ple laid down by Jesus. Prayer is, or should be, a confidential 
soul interview between the loving subject and the great King, 
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unheard by mortal ears. The sixth chapter of Matthew contains 
Christ’s full and explicit instructions to his disciples concerning 
prayer; and they should be followed to the letter, because they 
are characteristic of the simplicity and sweetness of the Master, 
and are full of spiritual significance. “Sit ye here, while I go 
and pray yonder.” Even the Lord’s Prayer, brief as it is, was 
not intended as a public prayer, but for private and closet use; 
but because it is so brief, so innocent of “vain repetitions,” and 
because it is “the Lord’s prayer,” it may well be used in public, 
in concert, that each individual may make it his personal peti- 
tion to the Father. Jesus said the publican stood “afar off’— 
perhaps in some obscure corner of the temple, possibly behind 
a pillar—when he prayed, “God be merciful to me a sinner:” 
not so the Pharisee. I cannot find in the Gospels any directions 
for public prayer; nor is there any record that Jesus himself, in 
all the years of his young life, or during his ministry, ever 
uttered an oral prayer, in any family, morning or evening, in 
the synagogue or in any public place or gathering (his prayers 
at the tomb of Lazarus and on the cross were in no proper sense 
public prayers), or before eating, except on a few very 
special occasions—unless, perhaps, as is related in the seven- 
teenth chapter of John’s Gospel, just before he was betrayed, 
—that most touching petition ever offered by lips human or 
divine ; nor is there any record that the Twelve, during Christ’s 
ministry, ever attended a “prayer”-meeting, or ever indulged in 
public prayer. Their prayers were between each individual and 
his God. 

At the unveiling in London recently of the statue of that cor- 
rugated old Puritan, Oliver Cromwell, Lord Rosebery, who 
delivered the commemorative oration, said: 

“The day before Marston Moor, Cromwell rode with his 
staff to Knaresborough. While there he disappeared, and they 
searched for him for two hours. When they had failed alto- 
gether to find him, a little girl remembered a room at the top 
of the tower where no one ever went. There, looking through 
the key-hole, for the door was locked, they saw the Protector 
on his knees before his Bible, wrestling, as he himself would 
have said, in prayer, as he had wrestied for the two hours that 
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he had spent in Knaresborough. Was there anything to be 
gained by thus locking himself up in a deserted chamber in or- 
der that he might implore the blessing of the God of Battles 
on the contest in which he was to engage next day?” 


When Jesus came to Nazareth, “as his custom was he entered 
into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up for to 
read.” Did he say, “Let us pray”? On thé contrary, he opened 
the book of the prophet Esaias, and began to preach. There 
was no long or short public prayer, but it may be presumed that 
his hearers were in a prayerful mood when his sermon was done. 
And so it was during the whole of his ministry. Public 
prayer, on every possible occasion, was grafted on to the Church 
by his followers—an improvement on Christ’s individual prac- 
tise and teachings! The fact that in all our churches so much 
time is spent in long prayers seems to suggest that almost every 
denomination of modern Christians, in arranging their public 
religious exercises, thought, almost with one consent, that, in 
order to eke out a reasonably extended service, long and many 
prayers were an absolute necessity—the longer the better, if, 
indeed, the minister were “gifted in prayer.” 

When Christians can live their thankfulness in their daily 
lives, and make their petitions known only to their God, then 
will prayer become a sacred thing once more; then will the 
long public addresses to Jehovah, freighted with specific in- 
struction and general information and abundant verbal floral 
offerings, be abolished, and simplicity and directness in the pri- 
vate chamber take the place of painstaking public elaboration ; 
then will the ever-the-same prayers at the “prayer”-meeting be 
hushed in the presence of silent petitions to the ever-present 
God ; then will the morning and evening prayers at the “family 
altar” (36,500 of them in a mature life of fifty years as the head 
of a family) give place to a simple reading of the Book divine; 
then will the “blessings” at meals (54,750 in one life) be super- 
seded by bowed heads with silent communion for a minute,— 
and the horror of an almost necessarily empty and perfunctory 
form of words, words, words—“vain repetitions, as the heathen 
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do”—find its appropriate burial in the sweeter and deeper and 
more productive soil of silent and secret prayer. 

For years I lived in a family of Friends, the atmosphere of 
whose dwelling was redolent of the spirit of prayer, and yet 
no sound of prayer-words was ever heard within its walls, ex- 
cept behind closed doors “where none but God could hear.” 
Such is the belief and practise of the Quakers ;—and I suppose 
John G. Whittier, whose exquisite hymns we sing in our 
churches, never once uttered a petition in the hearing of his 
fellows; and yet his whole life was a living prayer. O for a 
return to the sweet and simple teachings of Jesus! 


The Trinity. 


Of all the dogmas of the Christian Church, none is more un- 
satisfactory to me than that of The Trinity—the coéxistence in 
the Godhead of three distinct Persons or Beings. The word 
trinity is not found in any of the sacred writings ; nor did Jesus 
use it, or anywhere express the idea as we understand it to- 
day. It seems to have had its basis in the formula, “Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost””—Holy Ghost and Holy Spirit being 
interchangeable terms—a formula used only once by Jesus— 
Matt. xxviii. 19. On that combination of words the doctrinaires 
of the third and fourth centuries succeeding Christ hung the 
dogma of The Trinity. It was the child of seemingly endless 
unchristian disputations and unseemly wranglings for many 
weary years, and finally became an accepted doctrine of the 
Church by vote of the Councils of Nice (325) and Constanti- 
nople (381)—Councils whose membership was composed of 
exceedingly human creatures, but who claimed to be under the 
direct guidance of the Holy Spirit! 

The division of God (if I may use the phrase) into three dis- 
tinct Persons must almost necessarily relegate God the Father 
into a cold and benumbing background of belief—into a sort 
of spiritual seclusion, a banishment from the hearts and lives 
and haunts of men—to some high and remote Olympian throne, 
where He can look down upon his groaning and struggling 
children with a critical and sleepless eye, judging them with a 
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justice that never falters and a heart that never melts into love 
and tenderness,—compelling them to find all their comfort in 
this life and their hope for the next in God the Son and God the 
Holy Ghost, with whom they are supposed to be more inti- 
mately acquainted ; forcing them to dismiss the unapproachable 
God the Father almost altogether from their thoughts of Home 
and Heaven and an eternity of sweet companionship. Not thus, 
surely, should we be tempted to think of “Our Father which 
art in heaven.” 

In the light of the Scriptures themselves, the dogma seems 
to me to be wholly illogical and unreasonable, with no substan- 
tial basis to be found in the Gospels. I am therefore compelled 
to place it in my cabinet of curiosities of belief, and in my col- 
lection of personal non-beliefs. It seems to me to be in some 
way a legacy from the gross heathen worship of ancient days, 
when gods with numerous heads and compound bodies were 
the rule rather than the exception, and so was accepted with 
comparative ease by men themselves not so very remote from 
heathen orgies. So far as Christian belief in one Supreme 
Being or Intelligence, without complication or unnecessary 
mysticism, is concerned, the doctrine of three distinct Persons 
or Entities in one God seems confusing, and altogether gra- 
tuitous and unnecessary. 

That God consists of three great elements—Mind, Soul, and 
Spirit, all Infinite—there should be no doubt ;—so does each one 
of us—less infinity. Whatever God is, in characteristics and 
constituents, as the Supreme Being, that also are we, His chil- 
dren; for are we not made “in His image,” “after His like- 
ness”? When He breathed into Adam “the breath of life,” and 
“man became a living soul,”—His first son—the very first 
offspring of the Fatherhood of God,—a spark of the divine— 
Himself—(which included immortality) was transmitted to 
and became a part of the perfect son; and this divine fire was 
the grandest legacy of Adam to his children. Had this son 
remained sinless he would have been divine—like Jesus except 
in degree ;—differing, however, in this, that God, after the 
lapse of centuries, desiring to reveal Himself, as Love, to suf- 
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fering man in all the beauty and glory and sweetness of His 
character in a way he could understand (“God manifest in the 
flesh”), chose Mary 
“from the maidens there 

To be the one beloved of all the earth,” 
and begot Jesus—‘the only begotten of the Father” (the full 
significance of the word “begotten” must be carefully kept in 
mind)—thereby making His son perfect and divine (not God, 
however, for the human element in him would necessarily sub- 
ject him somewhat to human limitations) to a degree far 
overshadowing the divinity in God’s first son Adam, who was 
to be the human pregenitor of the human race. It must be re- 
membered that Adam was “made,” not begotten. 

The miraculous birth of “the last man Adam” would seem 
to be no more inscrutable than the birth of the first man Adam. 
Huxley says: 

“I am unaware of anything that has a right to the title of an 
‘impossibility,’ except a contradiction in terms. There are im- 
possibilities Jogical, but not natural. A ‘round square,’ a ‘pres- 
ent past,’ ‘two parallel lines that intersect,’ are impossibilities, 
because the ideas denoted by the predicates round, present, in- 
tersect, are contradictory of the ideas denoted by the subjects 
square, past, parallel. But walking on water, or turning water 
into wine, or procreation without male intervention, or raising 
the dead, are plainly not impossibilities in this sense.” 


To carry out God’s scheme of salvation it seemed to be neces- 
sary that there should be an emphatic union of the divine and 
the human, in order that the Son should dwell visibly among 
men, and be tempted in every conceivable way, “yet without 
sin’”—not too much of the divine, nor too little of the human. 
So, while Jesus embodied in his character a divinity beyond any 
knowledge or conception or dream of man, he was not God: 
rather, he was God’s vicegerent or vice-king, acting for Him 
and in His stead, with abundant positive delegated powers. 
And because God revealed His wondrous character to men 
through Jesus in human form, brought Himself within easy 
reach of their comprehension and personal companionship and 
unbounded love, made Jesus to all intents and purposes like 
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themselves, to live and enjoy and suffer and die and be buried, 
and to rise from the tomb with a visible but unmaterial (spirit- 
ual) body, we know (it is not a matter for speculation) that 
somewhere beyond the green sod that covers us we “shall see 
his face,” and, logically, other faces that we love. God we 
shall not see—only “His glory”: the face of Jesus will stand 
for the visible personality of God, and will be our inspiration 
forevermore. 

So with the Holy Ghost: In all the twenty-five times in the 
Gospels where “Holy Ghost” is used, the Holy Spirit, or God’s 
Spirit, or the Spirit of God, or My Spirit, would have done 
equally well. The Holy Spirit—the Comforter—the Dove— 
in its soothing, brooding way, like a dear earthly mother, might 
well personate that loveliest feature of His Being, the sweet 
Motherhood of God. “O Jerusalem . . . how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would not!” So wept 
the mother heart of Jesus: and when he went away, the Holy 
Spirit—the Comforter—his own sweet nature—God’s Spirit— 
came to take his visible place. “Lo, I am with you always,” 
Christ said. 

“Yes, in my spirit doth Thy Spirit shine, 

As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew.” 
The simplest and most beautiful, the sweetest and holiest, 
conception of God lies in His combined Fatherhood and Moth- 
erhood—the loving Head of the great family of man. 

Conclusion: The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are but the 

three forms in which God reveals Himself to men—a mystical 
union of Mind, Soul, and Spirit—as expressed in the exquisite 
benediction of St. Paul, “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost.” 
Precisely what God is in His composite unity, that are we, His 
children—differing only as The Infinite differs from the in- 
finitely finite. 


Epwarp AucGustus JENKS. 
Concord, N. H. 














THE POLITICAL AFTERMATH. 


HE harvest of ballots has been gathered and now we come 
to the gleaning. 

Behind the immediate results of our Presidential election 
just closed there is an after-crop that must not be overlooked, 
and which, if neglected, may put in peril much that has been 
gained. The interests involved in our recent campaign cannot 
be estimated simply by the number of votes cast, nor by the 
magnitude of our majorities; for these but partially reveal the 
deep underflow of sentiment and feeling that inspired the 
voter. Now that the political pulse has settled down to its 
normal condition, and the fever-heat of excitement has sub- 
sided, we can better form an intelligent judgment of the ver- 
dict rendered. 

In the excitements that usually attend our national elec- 
tions there are but few men who are not so much influenced 
by their preferences and prejudices that they can form an 
unbiased opinion of good or evil results; and the danger is 
that in our devotion to party, and in our zeal to promote the 
success of candidates, we lose sight of the principles involved 
and the character of the methods we employ. No valid objec- 
tion can be made against a distinctly pronounced preference ; 
but when preferences pass into prejudices by which our better 
judgment is dominated, then are we wholly unfit to act in- 
telligently. Denunciation and abuse will never pass as argu- 
ment save with the biased and ignorant; and he that pre- 
sumes on their acceptance does himself no credit and pays a 
doubtful compliment to the intelligence of his hearers. Men 
who are broadest in their opinions and conscious of their own 
honesty are less liable to accuse opponents of deceit and false- 
hood than are those who annually migrate from party to party 
as they deem one or the other most likely to win, and the 
prospect of position seems most favorable. 
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When a man insists that his candidate is the only one who 
has the courage of his convictions and the wisdom to admin- 
ister the affairs of the nation—that his platform contains the 
only safe policy—honest-minded men distrust the sincerity and 
intelligence of such declarations. 

In the campaign just closed we had abundance of candi- 
dates, each one of whom was held to be the only safe and 
thoroughly competent man, who, for all the interests of the 
people, could redress their wrongs and successfully administer 
our national affairs. It is to be deplored that no great reli- 
ance can be placed in many of the statements made as to the 
character and qualifications of men and measures. One of 
the most humiliating and dangerous facts in our political 
methods is the virulence with which both press and platform 
assail the motives and character of opposing candidates. By 
these methods both press and platform become educators in 
falsehood, and engender in the public mind a low estimate 
of -personal honor and a suspicion of the integrity of those 
who occupy positions of trust. The only exhibition of talent 
many of our popular campaign orators exhibit in their ha- 
rangues is the dexterity with which facts are jumbled and the 
skill with which the positions of opponents can be miscon- 
strued. If one had no knowledge of the men and measures 
assailed, and knew nothing of our political methods, he would 
conclude that each party had selected as its candidate the most 
ignorant and dishonest men as leaders. Character and long 
and valuable experience count as nothing in the judgment of 
prejudice; and the more potent these render the candidate the 
more virulent is likely to be the assault. 

It requires no great sagacity to foretell results that will fol- 
low these efforts to degrade the character of those who occu- 
py our positions of trust. By just so much as their integrity 
is discredited are the dignity and authority of Administra- 
tions weakened and government and law put in peril. 

That there is a growing disrespect and increasing disregard 
for authority in high places, mobs and acts of violence from 
time to time testify. How far these deplorable conditions may 
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be due to the inflammatory denunciation of demagogues and 
place-seekers can be determined by their effect upon the com- 
bustible material to which these appeals are usually made. 
The wholesale denunciation of those in authority, and the fre- 
quent attacks made on the integrity of our courts, begat in 
many——not always included in the vicious class—such a disre- 
gard for legislation and law as makes their sympathy with law- 
breakers easy. Plans and plots to overthrow authority and 
defeat the aim of the government may be the borrowed ideas 
that the vicious have caught from the disgraceful utterances 
of political ranters. Any encouragement given the lawless by 
pen or platform is a menace to the public safety, and merits 
the intolerance and contempt of all loyal citizens. If press or 
platform advocate a resort to violence when the result of an 
election is not satisfactory, or if an apology for political dis- 
turbance is offered, then may the corrupt and vicious interpret 
these into an approval of lawlessness. Any disposition from 
any source to interfere with the rights of a voter is a prophecy 
of danger to our system of elections; for conditions or power 
may change, and those who now are the victims of violence 
may hold the political reins in their own hands. If the condi- 
tions of citizenship seem not conducive to the public good, 
the remedy is not in fraud and violence, but in submission to 
authority till existing conditions can be changed. The right 
to the ballot is guaranteed under specified conditions, and does 
not depend on personal opinions as to the propriety or fitness 
of the law; else each individual becomes a judge in the matter, 
and in the conflict of opinions is concealed the dangers that 
threaten a free ballot and an honest count. Every citizen 
should recognize himself as a special police, to guard, not only 
his own right to vote, but with equal zeal to guard the rights 
of others. 

Any party or candidate that would accept an election, even 
by one fraudulent vote, is an enemy to our system of free 
government. If fraud under any condition is allowed to se- 
cure the success of a party or candidate, then may the results of 
our elections depend on those who are the most skilled in 
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methods of trickery. If the verdict of an election does not rep- 
resent the will of the majority, then are our elections a cheat, 
and success but the expression of the skill of political gam- 
blers. 

In our national elections there is much more involved than 
simply who shall be the successful candidate: the more serious 
considerations are what principles and policies will best pro- 
mote the personal welfare and public good. Every loyal man 
will hold above all other issues his country’s honor, both as 
regards its own integrity and the maintenance of its relation 
to the other powers of the world. 

It must be admitted that the large sums of money required 
successfully to carry on a campaign affords ground for the 
suspicion that at least a part is used for illegitimate purposes ; 
yet it has been rarely shown that monéy is so employed, and 
especially on so large a scale as to vitiate the results of a 
national election. A scheme of fraud so far-reaching as to 
include tens of thousands of votes in almost every State is a 
fearful suspicion of the integrity of a majority of voters upon 
whom party success depended, and who have been held as 
political and moral reformers. 

It is noticeable that expressions of indignation and horror 
because of the frauds of the ballot-box are seldom expressed 
before the defeat of candidates. It is barely possible that it 
is not so much fraud as a political practise to which objection 
is raised, as to which antagonist will prove the successful 
political juggler. 

If it is believed that wholesale vote-buying has become the 
usual practise in our elections, and that so extensive has be- 
come the fraud that a whole party can be kept out of power 
by gambling in votes, then ought honest men in all parties to 
join in untiring effort so securely to guard the ballot that such 
political iniquity cannot be repeated. 

It seems strange that those who claim to have suffered de- 
feat by the fraudulent manipulation of votes should refuse to 
unite in a ballot reform. The fact remains that as often as 
efforts have been made in this direction they have been met 
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with violent opposition by those who, when defeated, have been 
the first to raise the cry of fraud. 

As a nation we are not so much threatened by the power of 
monopolies and the tendencies of Imperialism as we are from 
the secret plottings of ambitious and designing men, who, 
having failed in their political ambitions, are resorting to ques- 
tionable methods to defeat the government in the legitimate 
exercise of its powers. When the spirit of loyalty transcends 
~ the ambition of men and the strife of parties, then will oppo- 
sition that tends to degrade and disrupt the government cease 
to be, and Administrations will meet with the loyal support of 
all citizens—even when measures do not meet with hearty 
approval. 

The second harvest of our aims and methods may not come 
to their ripening immediately, for here as elsewhere the divine 
law is the same: “Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” The spirit of freedom is self-generating, and, although 
it is sometimes strangied by tyrants and wounded by false 
friends, it will rise, and the field on which it fell will be the 
scene of its greatest triumph. 

If it is dangerous for a Republic to harbor a vast number of 
the ignorant and vicious, it is vastly more dangerous to with- 
hold from them the means of intellectual and moral elevation ; 
for the day may come when, maddened by oppression and galled 
by humiliation, they break forth like a cyclone and the igno- 
rance we have fostered becomes the source of barbarous 
revenge. 

When it is decided that any class is unfitted for the duties of 
citizenship, the policy of the government should be to secure 
to them the means necessary for their moral and political eleva- 
tion. It is not only unpatriotic but unchristian to deplore the 
unfitness of millions born under our flag and held amenable 
to our laws, when, by our legislation, we consign them to 
degradation. 

We will wait with patience and hope for such an aftermath 
of our recent election as will enlarge the circumference of 
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personal freedom and secure to our new wards the benefit of 
our American institutions. 

The smoke has rolled back from our political battlefield, and, 
although it is strewn with fallen champions and defeated 
hosts, the loyal of all parties are animated in anticipation of 
results that shall exceed the highest hopes of those whose aim 
was realized. Intelligent men of divergent views need not be 
enemies, and the antagonisms of the ballot-box should never 
be allowed to ripen into personal hostilities. 

The battle was bravely fought and honorably won, and all 
men of all parties have reason to expect the after-harvest 
will be abundant in good results to our common country. 


T. F. Hrcpreta. 
Norwalk, Ohio. 





THE MERCHANT SEAMAN AND THE SUBSIDY 
BILL. 


O question now, or recently, before the public has created 
wider interest or inspired a more pronounced demand 
for settlement than that of rehabilitating the foreign-going mer- 
chant marine of the United States. For at least thirty years 
the subject has been under discussion as a feature of party plat- 
forms, Presidential messages, and legislative measures. Con- 
gressional committees, appointed by both House and Senate, 
have investigated and reported upon this or that method of 
procedure. The total rusults so far achieved are represented 
in the enactment of several minor laws, the effect of which has 
been merely to alleviate the defects of previous legislation. 

Proceeding upon the theory that the backward state of our 
over-sea shipping is due to the “greater cost of operation,” the 
earlier of these measures granted shipowners the privilege of 
engaging crews in foreign ports, thus to some extent equaliz- 
ing the rate of wages paid to seamen on American and foreign 
vessels. Another act, based upon the premise of “greater cost 
of construction,” removed the tariff on imported shipbuilding 
materiai, in order to lessen the disadvantage of the American 
shipbuilder in the construction of metal vessels to compete with 
the modern products of foreign shipyards. A third measure 
admitted to American registry certain foreign-built steamships, 
under terms ostensibly designed to stimulate the building of 
similar vessels in the United States. 

“Free Ship” bills and amendments, looking to a general appli- 
cation of the policy of admitting foreign-built vessels to Amer- 
ican registry, under certain limitations, have been introduced in 
Congress from time to time. It has also been proposed to levy 
a “discriminating duty” upon all cargoes imported in foreign 
bottoms. Neither of these latter measures, however, has re- 
ceived more than a perfunctory consideration. 

The action thus far taken has left the principle of our shipping 
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legislation untouched and its tendencies unaffected. The con- 
dition that it was intended to change, or at least to modify, 
has continually grown more and more acute during an ex- 
tended experience under the attempted reforms. Individual 
interests have undoubtedly benefited to the extent that they have 
been exempted from the operation of the general law. But 
that fact simply accentuates the failure of the means so far 
adopted when it is consideréd that the merchant marine, as a 
whole, has steadily declined. 

The experience under past efforts and the conclusions drawn 
therefrom are embodied in the measure popularly known as 
the Hanna-Payne Shipping Subsidy bill. In substance, this 
bill proposes to pay $9,000,000 a year for thirty years to Amer- 
ican shipowners as an equivalent of the greater outlay in- 
curred by the latter in competing with shipowners in other 
countries. The theory of the bill, as specifically stated by its 
authors and advocates, is that American foreign-going ship- 
ping has fallen behind that of other countries because of the 
“greater cost of construction and operation” incurred by the 
former and the more liberal government aid accorded to the 
latter. The payment of subsidies equal to this assumed dif- 
ference in the terms of competition will, it is confidently de- 
clared, place the American shipowner on an even footing at 
the outset. The result will be left for business enterprise and 
ability to decide. 

It is at once evident that the Shipping Subsidy bill makes 
no departure from the policy hitherto pursued toward the 
merchant marine. On the contrary, it distinctly reaffirms the 
protectionist doctrine that trade prospers in proportion as it 
is restricted. In effect it declares that the division of labor 
is an economic fallacy, and that, to increase American shipping, 
every man must become his own shipbuilder. It seems reason- 
able, therefore, to predict that the Shipping Subsidy bill, if 
passed, will affect existing conditions (assuming that it will 
not prove positively repressive) only so far as the power of 
money may give force to a statute so obviously in defiance of 
the axioms of commerce. 
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If the results that may reasonably be expected of the bill ard 
to be measured by the objects embraced in its provisions, its 
failure will be the more marked in proportion as its scope is 
wider than that of its predecessors. In all previous efforts to 
improve the merchant marine the subject has been considered 
in its purely commercial aspect. Measures have been devised 
in the interests exclusively of the shipper and shipowner, the 
public welfare being concerned only incidentally and by implica- 
tion. No provisions have been made with the specific object 
of conserving the natural relations between the mercantile and 
naval services; that phase of the subject has been disposed of 
by tacit agreement as a subordinate matter that might safely 
be left to adjust itself. In this respect the Shipping Subsidy 
bill is original, since it regards the merchant marine in an essen- 
tially public capacity—as an arm of the naval defenses. It 
is, in its main provisions, a measure, not of private business 
interests, but of public safety. 

The economic feature of the bill—+. e., the provisions for 
the advancement of the merchant marine, as such—being merely 
a means to the end of strengthening the naval service, a judg- 
ment of its merits must be based upon its probable effects in 
the latter regard. In view of the avowed objects of the bill, 
any results that are limited to a mere increase in the num- 
ber of merchant vessels must be considered proof of its 
failure. 

By its terms, as well as in the conception of its advocates, 
the main purpose of the Shipping Subsidy bill is “to provide 
ships and seamen for government use when necessary.” To 
be proved a success the bill must provide ships and seamen 
useful not only for mercantile but for naval purposes. More- 
over, the ships and seamen thus provided must be more use- 
ful for these purposes than those obtainable in the present cir- 
cumstances. It will be seen upon a moment’s reflection that 
these objects—ships and seamen—cannot be attained by one 
and the same means. In their essence, one is a physical 
and the other a moral question. During the long discussion of 
the subject this important and necessary distinction seems to 
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have entirely escaped general notice. The omission is the more 
remarkable in the case of those who have opposed the pending 
legislation on principle, since it is in the promiscuous associa- 
tion of different and opposing elements in that measure that 
its principle is most vitally at fault. It is possible, of course, 
by the simple payment of subsidies to increase the number of 
ships; hence, the disagreement between those who favor and 
those who oppose subsidies for that purpose is, properly speak- 
ing, merely a difference as to policy. The transaction involved 
is in the nature of a purchase; therefore, as applied to the end 
of “providing seamen,” the payment of subsidies implies the dif- 
ference in principle between buying ships and buying men. In 
the former case, the issue lies between the order of statesman- 
ship that draws its inspiration from an affluent Treasury and 
that which guides and conserves the individual activities. In 
the latter instance, the question to be decided is between con- 
science and politics, honor and turpitude, sincerity and em- 
piricism. 

In respect both of the services to be rendered and the means 
of securing them, the question of “providing seamen” is the 
most important feature of the Shipping Subsidy bill, as it must 
be of any measure for the creation of a naval reserve. The 
relation of the merchant marine to the navy is chiefly as the 
nursery of seamen. In that view the character of the merchant 
seaman is a potent and ever-present factor in computing the 
strength of a naval establishment. Important as is this ques- 
tion under the most favorable circumstances, it has assumed 
abnormal proportions in the case of the United States Navy, 
by reason not only of the scarcity of seamen for the immediate 
needs of that service but also by the fact that the merchant 
marine has ceased to afford a source of supply for the present 
or future. 

The number of Americans, native and naturalized, in the 
merchant marine of the United States at the present time is not 
more than twenty-five per cent. of the whole number employed 
in that calling. In by far the greater part, the crews of Amer- 
ican vessels are composed of Scandinavians. But an even more 
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suggestive’ feature of American ships’ crews, especially when 
considered in their relation to the public service, is their contin- 
ual deterioration in point of skill and personal character. The 
man of seamanlike qualities, whether of American or foreign 
nativity, is giving way to an element inferior in every respect 
to that in the service of other countries. This fact is significant, 
as showing that the problem involves not merely a matter of 
nationality but also a consideration of the rules that govern 
mankind in general in the choice of employment. 

Obviously, the remedy for this condition must lie in a meas- 
ure based upon a knowledge of these rules. The remedy pro- 
posed by the Shipping Subsidy bill is contained in a provision 
that subsidized vessels shall carry a certain proportion of 
Americans in their crews. This stipulation implies, of course, 
the inability of the shipowner to employ Americans under ex- 
isting circumstances, owing presumably to a difference between 
the American and the foreign rate of wages. The purpose of 
the subsidy is, by offsetting this difference, to make possible the 
employment of Americans without disadvantage in the terms 
of competition. In a word, the theory of the Shipping Sub- 
sidy bill, in this particular matter, resolves itself into a mere 
question of adjusting wages. But one inference can be drawn 
from this method of dealing with the effect—namely, that the 
scarcity of American seamen is caused by the prevailing low 
rate of compensation. 

This reasoning, in view of the known inferiority of Ameri- 
can ships’ crews, is inconsistent with the shipowners’ claim that 
they are even now paying higher wages than their competitors. 
If the character of the seaman were dependent upon the rate 
of wages, the higher wage paid to the seamen now employed on 
American ships would naturally command a quality of service 
at least equal to that of foreign crews. In reality the same 
general rate of wages prevails among all seamen in any given 
trade, irrespective of the nationality of the vessel upon which 
they may be employed. It is the wage rate of the port in 
which the seaman is engaged, not the flag of the ship, that gov- 
erns in the case. It is evident, therefore, that the cause of the 
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low estate of our merchant mariiue personnel must lie deeper 
than any purely material circumstance of sea life. 

To find a sufficient explanation of the American’s aversion 
to the American ship (for he is still to be found in considerable 
numbers on the ships of other nations), it is only necessary to 
consider briefly the position of the seaman in the United States, 
in his legal, moral, and social relations to his fellows on land. 
In the theory of admiralty law the seaman is incapable, irre- 
sponsible, and irredeemable. The necessarily humiliating effect, 
upon the seaman himself, of this characterization is aggravated 
by its effect on the public, who are compelled to accept the sea- 
man at the low estimate thus authoritatively placed upon him. 
The whole theory and practise of the law has been aptly summed 
up by Justice Harlan, of the United States Supreme Court, 
who, in a recent case, said: (Their [the seamen’s] supposed 
helpless condition is thus made the excuse for imposing upon 
them burdens that could not be imposed upon other classes with- 
out denying them the rights that inhere in personal f ~ 
This condition has its logical counterpart in the customs and 
traditions of the trade. In the system under which the seaman 
is employed, and in the treatment accorded him by those in 
authority at sea, every canon of justice, decency, and even 
humanity is frequently outraged. 

The details of the evils thus barely hinted at are familiar to 
every one having the slightest acquaintance with maritime af- 
fairs. The effect is doubly repellent. It operates through the 
personal feelings of the seamen and those who may contemplate 
a seafaring career, and through their regard for the feelings of 
the public. In the final analysis, it is the public, not the in- 
dividual judgment, that determines the character of the man 
following the sea or other calling. It is not what the seaman 
suffers under the law and custom of his profession, not how he 
stands before his own conscience, but how he stands before his 
fellow-men, that ultimately governs his course. 

The case of the seaman is an instance of the law of progress, 
which has been defined as “association in equality.” In obedi- 
ence to that law men choose, so far as they may, between those 
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vocations which equally typify usefulness, respectability, and 
honor in the community. The ratio between the land and sea 
workers of the leading maritime countries bears out this state- 
ment. Whether regarded as cause or effect, the fact is signifi- 
cant that in Scandinavia and the United States, in which 
countries the seafaring classes represent, respectively, 3.55 and 
.35 per cent. of the population, the social standing of the seaman 
is proportionately high in the former and low in the latter in- 
stance. Taking for granted, as we must, that public senti- 
ment toward the seaman is formed upon a judgment of the 
nature and circumstances of his calling, not merely upon a 
consideration of the numbers engaged therein, the conclusion is 
inevitable that to this sentiment is directly and primarily at- 
tributable the fact that the Scandinavian follows the sea by 
choice, while the American shuns it by necessity. 

Any steps toward changing the general make-up of the crews 
employed in our merchant marine, either in respect of nation- 
ality or individual character, must aim to elevate the profession 
of the sea in the view both of the seaman and of the public. 
This can only be done, first, by changing the practical conditions 
of sea life, so as to conform them to the ordinary requirements 
of honesty and decency, as understood by the man ashore, and, 
secondly, by changing the principle of maritime law, so as to 
raise the seafaring class, in the public estimation, from a condi- 
tion of practical outlawry to one of equality, in point of personal 
freedom, with other industrial classes. Admittedly, it will re- 
quire intelligence, earnestness, honesty, and probably some cour- 
age to achieve these ends. 

The qualities at present being devoted to the ostensible object 
of improving the caliber of American seamen may be fairly 
judged by the provisions of the Shipping Subsidy biil and the 
reasoning to be inferred therefrom. To say, as does that meas- 
ure, that Americans may be attracted to sea life, as matters now 
stand, by the offer of a share, large or small, of the subsidies to 
be paid under its terms is, in effect, to suggest that they may be 
induced to adopt any dishonored mode of living for a monetary 
consideration. In point of immorality, there is no difference be- 
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tween the actual and the supposed case. In both there is the 
same affront to virtue, the same insult to conscience. Both ag- 
gravate evil by the suggestion of a pecuniary compensation ; 
both contain the same moral proofs of futility. 

If the testimony of facts be needed to demonstrate the inad- 
equacy of the measures proposed by the Shipping Subsidy bill, 
it is to be found in abundance in the long and prolific history 
of movements analogous to the latter in their general purpose 
and method—i. ¢., the creation of naval reserves by arbitrary 
means and without reference to the practical details of life in 
the navy or its kindred service, the merchant marine. The ex- 
perience of Great Britain in this connection is ample, and its 
lessons conclusive. Dating from the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor, numerous efforts have been made to augment the naval 
forces by the establishment of reserves composed mainly, or ex- 
clusively, of landsmen. Of these the most important are the 
“Sea Fencibles,” organized in 1798 and disbanded in 1810; the 
“Naval Coast Volunteers,” organized in 1853 and disbanded in 
1873, and the “Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers,” organized 
in the latter year and disbanded in 1891. The casual reader of 
naval history must be impressed by the seemingly fateful results 
that have befallen these efforts. Naval officers, critics, and his- 
torians are unanimous in ascribing their failure to the funda- 
mental error of attempting to substitute the external forms of 
organization and training for the practical qualities that can 
only be acquired by application to the every-day affairs of the 
sea. The personnel of these bodies, originally composed of 
landsmen, retained the characteristics of that class to the end. 
As a consequence, their influence was degrading in its moral 
and weakening in its physical relation to the service. Such a 
system must at all times be open to the objection, long since 
realized, that inheres in the system of the press-gang—namely, 
that the incorporation of considerable numbers of landsmen in 
a ship’s crew is necessarily demoralizing to discipline, and con- 
sequently to efficiency. 

The schoolship is another feature of the same general plan. 
As an institution designed primarily to meet the needs of the 
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merchant service, the schoolship may be regarded as a practical 
experiment upon the lines laid down in the Shipping Subsidy 
bill. These vessels have been established for many years at the 
leading ports in Great Britain and the United States, distinctly 
apart from the floating reformatory or naval training ship. In 
London, Liverpool, New York, and Philadelphia, the schoolship 
affords an opportunity, sufficient for all practical purposes, of 
acquiring the rudiments of the seaman’s trade. Considering the 
adaptability of the schoolship for educational purposes, the rela- 
tively smali number of seamen added by that means to the 
permanent service exemplifies, in corresponding degree, her 
failure as a recruiting source. So far as may be inferred from 
results, the conclusion is that the education received by the 
pupil represses rather than encourages his inclination toward 
sea life. The claims of success so frequently made on behalf of 
the schoolship can be justified only by a consideration of the 
numbers that enter for the course of training. In this view 
much may be said for the schoolship—as much, perhaps, as may 
be said for any other school of technical training. The success 
or failure of the schoolship is to be judged, not by the numbers 
who join her for the latter purpose, but by the numbers who 
leave her to become seamen. 

That the public regard the schoolship solely from the educa- 
tional point of view, and base their opinion upon the results in 
that respect, is well shown by the report on the “Jamestown,” 
made by the supervisors of San Francisco in 1878. This vessel, 
a United States sloop-of-war, was established at that port in 
1876. The reasons for her discontinuance are thus set forth in 
the municipal reports of the city: 

“Every effort was made by the Committee on Training Ship 
of the Board of Supervisors to encourage parents and guardians 
of boys of good character, who might be wayward and impul- 
sive, to send them to the training ship for the purpose of sub- 
jecting them to such a system of discipline and training as 
would, while inducing habits of subordination and neatness, in- 
sure good health and a high physical development, in addition 
to giving them a nautical education, combined with such instruc- 
tion as might be necessary to fit them to become good officers 
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in the marine or naval service. . . . Notwithstanding the ex- 
ertions of the Training Ship Committee and the commander of 
the ‘Jamestown,’ the parents and guardians of most of the boys 
seemed to look upon the training ship as a vessel on which it 
was convenient to place wayward and capricious boys, who by 
their course of conduct would not brook parental control, for the 
purpose of merely subjecting them to a course of discipline for 
a few months, in order to render them tractable and subser- 
vient. The main object, that of fitting the boys by education to 
be good seamen, was lost sight of, the best evidence of which 
was the almost universal, persistent application for the discharge 
of the boys after a service of only a few months.” 


The career of the “Jamestown,” as a schoolship, was ended 
by her return to the Navy Department in 1879, after three 
years’ service. The official observations on the case lose none 
of their pertinence by age, but are fully applicable, so far as the 
attitude of parents, guardians, and the general public is con- 
cerned, to the schoolships of New York and Philadelphia, estab- 
lished under similar circumstances and maintained to the present 
day. The explanation of the failure in the former and the suc- 
cess in the latter instance lies mainly in a difference of opinion 
as to the real purpose that the schoolship is intended to serve. 

The greater success, in the practical sense, of the schoolship 
in Great Britain, being proportioned to the better conditions 
prevailing among the seamen of that country, enforces rather 
than weakens the rule that the condition of the seaman is the 
determining factor in the usefulness or otherwise of the school- 
ship in general. Perhaps the most striking proof of the rela- 
tions existing between the merchant and naval seaman, and of 
the law under which alone those relations can be cultivated, is 
to be found in the British Royal Naval Reserves. This large 
and efficient body, founded in 1859, is composed exclusively of 
British seamen actively engaged in the merchant service of the 
country. It is the only organization of its kind that has so far 
demonstrated soundness in theory and efficiency in practise. The 
Royal Naval Reserves have been erroneously compared with our 
own Naval Militia corps, now maintained by certain States. In 
view of the essential difference in these bodies—one being com- 
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posed of seamen, the other of landsmen—the fallacy of any con- 
clusion based upon such comparison is too obvious to require 
more than a mere suggestion. 

The claim of the Shipping Subsidy bill that it will increase 
the number of Americans in the merchant service, premising, as 
it does, the virtue of patriotism in that class, is an admission, 
particularly significant when its source is considered, that sen- 
timent is, after all, a factor in any properly conceived scheme 
of utilitarianism. The value of the seaman of American birth 
or naturalization lies not so much in the material service that 
he may render in his daily life, whether in the merchant or naval 
marine, as in the moral strength that he gives to the nation. A 
people governed in its maritime policy by care for the char- 
acter of its seamen may rest assured of ample returns on the 
part of the latter in their keener sense of responsibility for the 
defense of the common interests. 

On the other hand, a maritime policy based upon the premise 
that the ship and the shipowner are the only factors that need 
be seriously considered—that these are an object of proper and 
obligatory public concern—and that the seaman is merely an 
item of cost, like coal or canvas, which must be cheapened, 
economized upon, and so far as possible eliminated, is a policy 
distinctly mercenary in character and destructive of the vital 
forces that make for strength and permanency. 

It is because the latter policy has been followed by the United 
States and Great Britain that the question of finding seamen 
who can be relied upon for national defense has become a mo- 
mentous issue in the politics of both countries. Other maritime 
nations have pursued the same general policy, but their different 
circumstances afford them remedies peculiarly their own. While 
the laws of commerce have developed similar tendencies in the 
merchant fleets of the world, the basic institutions of the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations preclude recourse to similar remedies. 
Germany and France have in their systems of compulsory serv- 
ice a means of supplying whatever demand may arise for 
native seamen in the public defense. But that which these 
countries may do by force the United States and Great Britain 
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must accomplish, if at all, by persuasion, invitation, and ex- 
araple. 

It is significant, as well of the relatively larger place occupied 
by sentiment in the opinion of the British public on all national 
questions as of their greater interests and more extended ex- 
perience in this particular matter, that questions concerning the 
treatment of seamen, and the improvement that may be made in 
that respect, are given more prominence in Englund than in the 
United States. Naval authorities, as well as laymen, who have 
investigated the growing decrease in the number of British sea- 
men describe the situation as a “physical struggle for national 
existence.” They quote, as applicable to their own race—as 
the warning and portent of the greatest epoch in the history of 
maritime enterprise—the words of Admiral Monson, a seven- 
teenth century authority: “Notwithstanding the necessity they 
have of sailors, there is no nation less respectful of them than 
the Spaniards, which is the principle cause of their want of 
them ; and till Spain alters this course, let them never think to 
be well served at sea.” Does not this “sentiment” of the Eliz- 
abethan day contain a special significance for the present gener- 
ation of Americans? That the British public at any rate have 
not failed to note the lesson taught by the fate of Spain is 
evident. 

But, while in the general discussion of the subject British 
public opinion leads that of the United States in point of intelli- 
gence, the practical—the legislative—phase of its treatment is in 
both countries marked by the same fatal defect. For reasons 
not far to seek the measures now before Congress and Parlia- 
ment are designed to encourage the shipowner, not the seaman, 
on the theory, presumably, that the benefits conferred upon the 
former will in some way, and of necessity, encourage men to 
accept service under him; in other words, that the shipowner 
will, of his own volition, divide his gains with the seaman. This 
reasoning, while pleasing to the altruistic sense, is opposed to 
all the facts and forces of the present economic conditions. But, 
as has been shown, such a plan even if practicable must fail, for 
the reason that it does not deal with the real question at issue. 
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Any legislation, to be effective for the purpose of increasing 
the number of Americans in the merchant marine, must be ad- 
dressed directly to the seaman, actual or prospective. It must 
deal, in the first place, with those circumstances of the seaman’s 
life which, having their origin in the needs of the past, have 
become the reproach of the present. The causes that deter the 
American from following the sea being mainly a matter of pub- 
lic opinion, with the public rests the obligation to remove them. 
A vital point to be considered by legislators in this connection 
is, that it is to themselves, as representatives of the whole peo- 
ple, that they must apply the law—that the question involves 
their personal responsibility for the discharge of a public duty, 
not merely their regard for the interests of the shipowners or 
other class. 

This much is recognized by members of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House, who, in two 
minority reports on the Shipping Subsidy bill, point out the in- 
adequacy of that measure for the purpose of “providing sea- 
men.” One of these reports lays special stress upon this defect 
in the bill, and urges, as a prerequisite to its success, the enact- 
ment of certain provisions, contained in another bill now before 
Congress, for the improvement of the general maritime law in 
its relation to the seaman’s personal welfare. 

It is to be noted that the Shipping Subsidy bill does not, even 
in its strict letter, require an increase in the number of Ameri- 
cans, either relatively or positively to the total number of sea- 
men now engaged in the merchant service. By provisos here 
and there, the carrying of a certain number of Americans—men 
and boys—in each ship’s crew is made purely optional in effect. 
It is provided that the requirement of a certain number of 
American seamen may be waived if they “cannot be reasonably 
obtained,” and that American boys shall be carried only “when 
required so to do by the Secretary of the Treasury or the Sec- 
retary of the Navy.” As, in the bill, the provisions for the 
carrying of Americans are purely declaratory, not mandatory, 
so, in practise, they would perpetuate the present method 
of engaging crews with reference solely to the question of 
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wages. This, of course, would mean the continuance, un- 
modified in any perceptible degree, of those characteristics, 
racial and personal, that distinguish the American ship’s crew 
of the present day. In a word, the general terms of the bill are 
made nugatory by qualification. 

This objection, however, is but one of a number, equally 
pointed, which, although constituting a morally convincing 
charge against the motives of the subsidy promoters, raise no 
question against the principle of the bill itself. As regards the 
question of “providing seamen,” the implication contained in 
the objection to the details of shipment is that the defects of the 
bill are mainly incidental, not fundamental—that the bill will 
fail to “provide seamen” simply because of a negation in its 
terms, not because of a radical defect in its general method of 
treating the subject. In‘this article the writer takes the broad 
ground that the Shipping Subsidy bill will fail for the reason 
that it ignores the causes of the conditions that it assumes to 
remedy. 

In this view the question of motive or of terms is immaterial 
to the final object sought. That object is, to “provide seamen 
for government use when necessary.” In the end, then, it is the 
quality of the seamen provided by the bill—their adaptability 
to the specific purpose set forth—that must be considered the 
criterion of success or failure. It would make little or no differ- 
ence in the ultimate judgment if the bill, by a mandatory 
provision, effected an increase in the number of Americans in 
the merchant marine of the country, unless it thereby increased 
the usefulness of that service to the government. Neither would 
it make any difference what the nativity of the seamen provided 
by the bill might be, if only they were fitted for the purpose in 
question. The demand for Americans in the merchant marine is 
based upon a presumption of their greater usefulness to the 
government, and is limited by the degree in which that presump- 
tion holds good. In other words, nationality complements, but 
in no sense supersedes, personal character and skill in a correct 
estimate of the seaman’s usefulness, whether to the government 
or the shipowner. The passage of the Shipping Subsidy bill in 
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its present form, although it might increase the number of 
Americans in the merchant marine, would not, by that fact, ac- 
complish anything for the effectiveness of the naval service. On 
the contrary, by its failure to deal with the causes that have led 
to the present condition of American ships’ crews, it must fail to 
increase their usefulness as a reserve force. It would leave the 
Navy in its present anomalous state—most vulnerable where it 
should be strongest. From any point of view, the Shipping 
Subsidy bill, so far as it treats of the personnel of maritime af- 
fairs, appears to be a repetition of that history of disaster which 
has been made in the fatuous conceit that invincibility consists in 
a brave showing of ships and men. 

It were well if the men to whom that measure is now in- 
trusted would reflect that the enduring strength of a nation, in 
peace or war, is proportioned to the moral rectitude with which 
it is governed, and that no nation need hope to be well served at 
sea whose government of its seamen is immoral, and conse- 
quently demoralizing. 

WALTER MACARTHUR. 


San Francisco, Cal. 














PREPARE THE WORLD FOR PEACE. 


OULD it not be well now to reverse the oft-repeated 
maxim and say, “In time of war prepare for peace”? 
Whether or not the nations are, technically, at “war,” they are 
certainly in bloody conflict and a dark war-cloud threatens the 
peace of all the world. With this storm in sight the great 
heart of humanity moves in anxiety. Men are forecasting the 
future with great misgivings. And now, more than ever, is 
the time for leaders of thought to direct the movement toward 
better methods of protection. Men now stand with bated 
breath and wait for leaders. Human government is possible 
without this bloody method. War is not the way to Christian 
progress. The prelate who counsels it betrays his Master. 

It is time now for the wisdom of the age to be concentrated 
upon this problem. Let statesmen come to the front with 
studied plans for a civil government of the world that will ad- 
judicate the conflicts between nations as civil courts do between 
individuals. Such a proposition would now impress itself with 
favor upon many men of every nation. If it were carefully 
considered and wisely presented, it might lead to the abolish- 
ment of war. Only thus can the world realize a truly Christian 
civilization. 

In this question are involved the deepest interests of the hu- 
man race. Every consideration of humanity, of economy, and 
of morality demands that better methods be found; and that 
life, liberty, and property be made secure from the ravages of 
war. 

We cannot now see just whither we are drifting. We are 
told that history repeats itself—that the past is an index to the 
future. But this must be taken only in a very general way. 
Conditions are always changing and new factors entering into 
the problem, so that anything like a scientific forecast, from the 
historic viewpoint, is always impossible. But men see the 
future along the line of present movements rather than in any 
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light of history. The proverb, “Coming events cast their shad- 
ows before,” expresses the spirit of our prophetic inspiration. 

Never, since historian wrote or prophet spoke, was there a 
time when the future appeared so pregnant with momentous 
consequences as at the present hour. Every thinking man must 
view with seriousness the “mad’ning maze of things.” Perhaps 
most men are hopeful, and amid the dark clouds discern the 
rainbow of promise. 

We see in almost all productive and commercial activities a 
tendency toward codperation and consolidation—an abandon- 
ment of destructive rivalry. These new methods have added 
immensely to production and development. The introduction 
of like methods in the world’s government would be a blessing 
beyond estimate. Is it not a coming necessity? Every nation 
now feels a profound interest in the movements of every other 
nation. Our wonderful century has brought the peoples of all 
the earth so near together that it is hardly possible for war to 
be made between any two nations without, in some way, in- 
flicting damage or inconvenience upon all other nations. The 
whole world is rapidly becoming one great family. So intimate 
have commercial and social relations become that a discordant 
note struck anywhere vibrates around the world. 

It will be the great work of the new century to devise some 
way to adjust international differences and abolish wars be- 
tween nations. There is no more reason for nations settling 
their disputes by violence and blood than there is for individuals 
choosing the same methods. Really, individuals have the better 
reason for violence. In their case the parties aggrieved become 
the combatants; whereas in war men are made to slay those 
who have done them no wrong. We cannot claim to have 
reached a high civilization until the taking of human life is 
forbidden to nations as well as to individuals. 

We may not hope that the Golden Rule or any principle of 
ethics will immediately be brought forward and made to end 
all the strife between nations. Men in authority are not gen- 
erally actuated by Christian ethics. They look more to prec- 
edents and say that they may do what others have done. Only 
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in adversity do nations appeal strongly to the principles of 
justice and equal rights. The same people, when made secure, 
may become less scrupulous. It was in an hour of danger that 
our fathers so earnestly declared that all governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. But, 
having secured a place among the nations and become a world- 
power, we attach less importance to truths considered so vital 
in the time of our weakness. The republicans of South Africa 
and the Philippines cherish these high ideals and confidently 
appeal to the conscience of mankind for their correctness. But 
England and America, with their efficient armies and estab- 
lished power, give but a second place, or no place at all, to these 
sentiments. In a carefully prepared paper, giving an opinion 
as to what rules should govern Great Britain in dealing with 
the subjugated republics of South Africa, Sir Sidney Shippard 
said: 

“Altruism is all very well in private life, as an exhibition of 
Christian virtue ; but in a struggle for existence between States, 
in what is called higher politics, enlightened selfishness is and 
must be the only guide. A statesman’s first duty is to safeguard 
the interests of his own country, and if this cannot be done 
without hurting the feelings of another, tant pis pour les autes.” 

These are the words of a representative Englishman, a judge 
of the supreme court at the Cape of Good Hope. They are 
words of authority. The man that makes this statement speaks 
from the front rank of the most powerful Christian nation of 
the world. He will be quoted as giving a rule accepted by the 
Christian world at the end of the nineteenth century—‘En- 
lightened selfishness is and must be the only guide.” No 
Golden Rule; no question of justice, nor of the rights of others. 
The statesman must safeguard the “interests of his own coun- 
try,” and if others suffer—so much the worse for the others! 

This position is not at all peculiar to English statesmen; it is 
the highest morality that belongs to the code of power. Our 
own nation is not up to this standard. We are afflicting others 
where it is not necessary to the interest or safety of our own 
country. 
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If we hear Sir Sidney further we may learn more of how the 
future looks to one standing on vantage-ground. Speaking of 
Britain’s future as a world-power, he says: 

“ Our first care must always be to keep our navy in a state 
of perfect efficiency, able at any time to vanquish the strongest 
combination of hostile navies likely to be brought against us; 
and if, in view of the increase of the navies of Russia, Ger- 
many, and France, it becomes necessary for us to double or 
treble our present naval force, we must double or treble it as 
the case may be.” 

Here is a clear statement that may, perhaps, be taken as the 
Englist view of the situation to-day. That government must, 
at whatever cost, continue to maintain a navy able to vanquish 
any probable or possible combination of navies that can be 
brought against her. Viewed from any point except that of 
her own ambition, this position is monstrous. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint it is a menace to her own people ; for, although 
England as a creditor nation has made practically the whole 
world tributary to her people, yet she cannot continue the course 
here pointed out without sooner or later oppressing her indus- 
tries and disturbing the income of her ruling classes. And to 
other nations she becomes a double menace. She threatens 
them with impoverishment by the continual necessity of in- 
creasing navies and multiplying armies; and she also threatens 
them with utter destruction, singly, if they should ever neglect 
or fail to maintain an effective defensive combination. 

Statesmen cannot look upon this as a settled condition. So 
to declare would be to pronounce the human race a failure. 
Such a condition is one of very unstable equilibrium, and cannot 
long maintain its poise. Our civilization must soon find a 
broader foundation. It may settle down upon the absolute su- 
premacy of England, or that empire and all present governments 
may be superseded by one civil government of the world. Such 
a government, under a written constitution and with a court 
having full and final jurisdiction over all differences arising 
between nations or States, and no further, would at least abolish 
international war. 
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With such a civil compact of nations, each reserving the 
right to choose its own form of government without let or 
hindrance, no rights would be sacrificed but all made more 
secure. And nations could not then encroach upon one another 
any more than citizens can now appropriate or despoil the 
property of their neighbors. Either this or the strong arm of 
Empire must yet restrain the ambitious rivalry of aggressive 
nations. 

The Empire method is doubtless a favored dream of English 
statesmen. For three generations England has cherished an 
ambition to spread her mantle over the entire human race. 
That ambition is vigorous; and, but for an unruly member in 
her own family, she might have now been nearing the goal. 
The loss of her most valuable colonies, in the last century, 
checked the growth of British power. But now, to some, the 
recovery of that loss appears almost in sight. They believe that 
with the return of the American prodigal British authority will 
soon be made supreme. If that should come, and be accepted 
so that the nations would learn war no more, it might be a step 
forward. There is much to admire in English institutions and 
English law. Some of her methods might suggest improve- 
ments to our own lawgivers. But in the government of her 
conquered provinces she furnishes an object-lesson that no na- 
tion will accept save under compulsion. Perhaps if English 
rule had been as gentle and as just everywhere as in Canada 
and Australia, many of the nations might have gladly accepted 
the shelter of her power. But, while India and Ireland remain 
as they are, other nations will prefer the storms without to the 
pressure within. 

There are no longer any geographical reasons why the world 
should not be ruled under a single management. It has grown 
very much larger than it was under the Roman rule; but im- 
provements in transportation and communication have gone 
very much beyond the expansion of territory and the increase 
of population. In improving these facilities more has been done 
in the last century than was done before in the whole history 
of man. Distance has been annihilated. The whole world is 
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now smaller, measured by present means of intercourse, than 
England alone was at the end of the eighteenth century. We 
can now reach almost any part of the inhabited earth in the 
time required for President Jackson to go from his home in 
Tennessee to his office at Washington. We can hear from 
every part of the world more quickly than Jefferson could hear 
from an adjoining county. 

Mere extent of territory presents no obstacle to England as a 
world-governor. If she is barred from that high mission it is 
not by the growtMof the world, but by the growth of ideas. 
Only the gift of prophecy can predict the final effect of this 
growth. The American thought, so far as it has tended to 
weaken the dogma of the “divine right of kings,” has lessened 
the immorality of conquest. It perhaps also tends to give 
respectability to forcible control, by the enlightened, of less 
civilized nations. And it may appear to justify strong gov- 
ernments in extending authority over weak ones—under the 
plea of better protection to property. 

But there is another American idea to be reckoned with—an 
idea that has spread through many countries and does not favor 
the world-empire. It is the doctrine of the unalienable right 
of every people to choose its own form of government. And 
upon these two lines of thought the great battle of all the ages 
appears ready now to be fought out. If America shall now 
abandon this, her central thought, which she has proudly cham- 
pioned for a century and a quarter, and under which she has 
grown to unexampled greatness, then the chances are that free 
government must perish from the earth. 

Should America withdraw from active sympathy with na- 
tions struggling to maintain independence against encroach- 
ments, then the weaker nations might abandon the struggle as 
hopeless. This, from an economic point of view, would be 
best ; and the trend of the age is toward economy. That is now 
the hope of the world. 

But the greatest uncertainty is in the situation in our own 
country. Our wealth and capital will generally favor the Em- 
pire, and they will have a large following of the people; but 
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there is a powertui eicmient Uiat will oppose this to the death. 
With many Americans our Fourth-of-July document means 
much more than a separation from England. It is a solemn 
declaration of the absolute right of every people to choose its 
own form of government, and, with this, the right to change its 
form at will. With many this is the central spirit of their pa- 
triotism—the one feature that inspires their love of country. 
And when any power attempts to deny thisgight to the Amer- 
ican people there will be a political earthquake. 

It is not only all over our continent that the principle of the 
people’s right to choose finds friends. lt has become almost 
a part of our civilization. Every Englishman, whether on the 
island in the North Sea or anywhere on the broad earth, feels 
that the right of Britain to govern him rests upon his consent 
to that government. Even in Russia the strength of the mon- 
archy rests in the fact that it is the people’s choice. 

The principle has nothing to do with the form of govern- 
ment. It claims only the right of every people to choose for 
itself. Our fathers, in their Declaration, did not declare for 
a Republic. The form of government had not then been deter- 
mined or even considered. They declared the colonies (States) 
free “to institute a new government, laying its foundation on 
such principle and organizing its powers in such form as, to 
them, shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness.” This they proclaimed as the right of all men, collectively, 
as States and nations. They were not treating of individual 
rights or freedom. This appears from the fact that they were 
themselves slaveholders, and so remained. 

Whether or not it is a correct principle of natural law that 
every country belongs to its inhabitants, we have proclaimed it 
to the world for four generations. It has now an immense fol- 
lowing. Possibly this principle is now declining; yet evidences 
are not wanting of a powerful incentive to economy in its pres- 
ervation. It will inspire an ambition that will not like to waste 
it in war. Better methods will come. Destructive rivalry be- 
tween nations cannot continue. Some method of peaceable con- 
solidation will be found, and a higher civilization will thus be 
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made possible. It may be that a deluge must come first; the 
war spirit now raging may once more drench the world with 
blood. But let us hope that better counsel may prevail. 

In our own history we have given more than a hint of the 
practicability of a civil government of the world. We have 
furnished an object+lesson of a multitude of States in immediate 
contact, growing populous, rich, and powerful without any hos- 
tile rivalry between their rulers. It would be pussible, by a con- 
ference of the nations, to establish a civil tribunal—a high court 
—to settle all differences arising between States or nations. 
Under such a court, restrained by an organic law, giving to 
each nation the unrestricted right to choose its own form of 
civil government, but no right to encroach upon another, all 
nations would then be equal. Small countries would be pro- 
tected as well as large ones. Nations could then divide into 
smaller States, when their local interests would be better served 
by such division. Now they dare not do this because physical 
force is the final arbiter between nations; and to divide is to 
weaken. Hence, every nation is striving to increase its own 
power and to weaken that of others. 

We see a shadow of the court here proposed in the “Concert 
of the Powers” in Europe, which, since the fall of Bonaparte, 
has done much toward maintaining peace among the nations in 
spite of the threatening navies and armies.’ This, of itself, is 
encouraging ; but it has been limited, both in its scope and in its 
purpose. It was not the object of the powers to prevent wars 
between the nations, but only to guard the results, and not per- 
mit a disturbance of the “balance of power.” But it has been 
a check on the ambition of rulers; for nations are slow to go to 
war without hope of increasing their power or of destroying 
rivals. 


It will be very easy to suggest objections to this High Court 
of the world. But it is not easy to imagine any judicial pro- 
ceedings as unjust and destructive as the fire and sword. That 
method is unworthy of our age and civilization. Coming gen- 
erations will look back upon it with wonder and pity. 

The time is ripe for the consideration of world questions. The 
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nations are now brought together, and statesmen must find 
some method of preventing destructive friction. We are con- 
fronted by a great moral as well as economic question—a 
question that ought to enlist the churches and should be con- 
sidered in the schools and the homes everywhere. No nobler 
missionary work can be done than the forming of societies to 
work for a higher civilization—a civilization that will apply 
the same rule of morals to nations as to individuals, and insti- 
tute the same Jaw for king and peasant. Let the motto be: “No 
Christian civilization is possible while war is tolerated and the 
slayer of men is honored!” Let this be proclaimed among men. 
The nineteenth century made slavery disgraceful; now let the 
twentieth make war intolerable. 
E. S. Wick in. 

Chicago, Ill. 








LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS FOR A HIGHER 
CIVILIZATION : 


A SURVEY AND A FORECAST. 
Introductory Note. 


HE nineteenth and twentieth centuries—what shall be said 

of the record of the one, what of the promise of the 

other? Standing on the threshold of the new century, it is 

fitting that we survey with retrospective vision the last hun- 

dred years and from its story seek to form a fair estimate of 

the value of its gifts to the human race and also to note the 
promise which its achievements offer to the dawning age. 

The last hundred years has been at once the subject of ex- 
travagant glorification and severe criticism. To many its record 
consists of a series of dazzling successes and undreamed-of 
triumphs. Some view its splendid achievements as of far less 
importance than thé promise of greater things which its attain- 
ments have rendered possible and probable in the new century ; 
while still others incline to regard it as a tragic period, dom- 
inated by a brutal spirit—a period during which civilization has - 
turned her gaze from the light on the heights and, lost in 
self-absorption, has moved downward along the pathway trod- 
den by Egypt, Persia, Greece, and Rome, when, clad in external 
glory, each civilization successively passed to its doom. This 
wide diversity of opinion, though due in part to the tempera- 
mental differences of the onlookers, is chiefly the result of the 
various points of view from which the age is regarded. In 
our survey we shall seek fairly to consider the views, mingled 
with their hopes and fears, of the different groups of thinkers ; 
for there is enough of truth in the conclusions of each to call 
for serious attention. 


MATERIAL PROGRESS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The nineteenth century has gone down into history as the 
most luminous period in the ages, when considered from the 
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standpoint of material progress. In inventions and discoveries 
of practical utility all former ages put together cannot compare 
with it, while in the progress of physical science it is alone in 
its splendid preéminence. 

Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, in his admirable work entitled 
“The Wonderful Century,” when estimating the achievements 
of the last hundred years, thus groups the great inventions and 
practical applications of science which “are perfectly new de- 
partures, and which have so rapidly developed as to have pro- 
foundly affected many of our habits, and even our thoughts 
and our language” : 


1. Railways, which have revolutionized land travel and the 
distribution of commodities. 

2. Steam Navigation, which has done the same thing for 
ocean travel, and has besides led to the entire reconstruction of 
the navies of the world. 

3. Electric Telegraphs, which have produced an even 
greater revolution in the communication of thought. 

4. The Telephone, which transmits, or rather reproduces, 
the voice of the speaker at a distance. 

5. Friction Matches, which have revolutionized the modes 
of obtaining fire. 

6. Gas-lighting, which enormously improved outdoor and 
other illumination. 

7. Electric-lighting, another advance now threatening to 
supersede gas. 

8. Photography, an art which is to the external forms of 
Nature what printing is to thought. 

9. The Phonograph, which preserves and reproduces 
sounds as photography preserves and reproduces forms. 

10. The R6ntgen Rays, which render many opaque objects 
transparent, and open up a new world to photography. 

11. Spectrum Analysis, which so greatly extends our knowl- 
edge of the universe that by its assistance we are able to ascer- 
tain the relative heat and chemical constitution of the stars, and 
ascertain the existence, and measure the rate of motion, of 
stellar bodies which are entirely invisible. 

12. The use of Anesthetics, rendering the most severe sur- 
gical operations painless. 

13. The use of Antiseptics in surgical operations, which has 
still further extended the means of saving life. 


But this summing up of the inventions and discoveries that 
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are “perfectly new departures” conveys little idea of the 
changes which during the last century have vitally affected 
civilization in all its ramifications, or of the improvements 
which in rapid succession have followed all the great inventions 
of the past and present and which in many instances have in- 
creased manifold the practical value of the original discov- 
eries and inventions. It matters not in which direction we turn 
in our comparison of the material conditions of society during 
the closing decades of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
we will see everywhere changes of the most astounding and 
revolutionary character. 

Take, for example, man in his wider relations of life. Here, 
largely through the discovery and utilization of the subtler ele- 
ments of Nature, the improvements in locomotion and the 
transmission of thought have been such that all the world 
during the last hundred years has been bound together, and 
the remotest regions have been brought into the closest com- 
munication. The steam railway, ship, and boat, the electric car, 
the automobile, and the bicycle have so improved where they 
have not revolutionized the means of locomotion and trans- 
portation that it is difficult to conceive of the civilization of for- 
mer centuries, when sails and horses were the swiftest couriers 
and carriers. 

It was in 1825 that the first English railway was built. It 
ran between Stockton and Darlington. In 1830 the more im- 
portant but short line between Liverpool and Manchester was 
opened. In our country the first engine that turned a wheel was 
on the property of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. 
The maiden trip was made in the spring of 1829, and the 
speed attained was six miles an hour. In 1833 the South 
Carolina Railway was opened. It was the longest iron road in 
the world, being 136 miles in extent. To-day there are over 
355,000 miles of railroad in the world. The cost of these 
roads and their equipments is between $29,000,000,000 and 
$30,000,000,000. The history of the rise and development of 
steam navigation on rivers, lakes, and oceans is almost as re- 
markable and even more interesting than that of the railway ; 
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while the story of the street-car, a nineteenth-century innova- 
tion, is marked by the same successive stages of development 
which we see the world over in the inventions and practical 
applications of important discoveries. From the slow-moving 
horse-car to the swift electric coach, generating its own light 
and heat, we measure the march of progress. Then came 
the bicycle, ushering in the dawn of the good-roads movement, 
followed by the automobiles, or mobiles run by petroleum, 
naphtha, steam, electricity, and compressed air, which are so 
rapidly supplanting the horse and giving a renewed impetus to 
the good-roads movement that will prove an incalculable 
blessing to the whole people, but most of all to the agrarian 
population. 

No chapter in the history of material progress is more 
essentially marvelous than that which deals with the discov- 
eries and inventions of the nineteenth century relating to the 
transmission of sound. In 1837 Samuel Morse commenced his 
memorable experiments in telegraphy, but it was not until May 
26, 1844, that the first message, “What hath God wrought?” 
was flashed from Washington to Baltimore, and an amazed 
and skeptical world was compelled to accept a discovery that 
most men had refused to concede as possible. To-day a net- 
work of wire, aggregating more than 1,000,000 miles, stretches 
over the civilized world. In 1866 Europe and America were 
bound together by an ocean cable, and at the present time on 
the beds of the oceans there are over 150,000 miles of cable in 
active use. In 1876 the telephone was patented—an invention 
that taxed the credulity of a generation that had almost ceased 
to wonder at the miracles of science which had blossomed along 
the highway of the century. I well remember the natural skep- 
ticism we all felt at the news of an invention by which it was 
claimed that the human voice, with its familiar tones and in- 
flections, could be readily recognized when speaking in an 
ordinary tone at a distance of from fifteen to twenty miles; yet 
to-day messages are frequently sent in this manner a distance 
of over a thousand miles, while a large portion of the business 
daily transacted between the cities of Boston, New York, Phil- 
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adelphia, Baltimore, and Washington is carried on by means 
of the telephone—and though your friend may be two hundred 
miles away you hear every intonation of the voice as if he were 
but twelve feet from your chair. Wireless telegraphy, though 
in its infancy, has been brought to such a stage that its practi- 
cal utility is no longer problematical. 

Again, take light. The nineteenth century found man in 
humble conditions striving to read and work by the dim and 
uncertain light of the pine log, tallow dip, or lard lamp, while 
the wealthy enjoyed candles, or lamps that were little better 
than candles. Matches were unknown, and the starting of a 
fire was no easy task. In 1830 the improved Argand burner 
was brought within the reach of the people, and in 1858 petro- 
‘eum was discovered, bringing with it a revolution in lighting. 
The first public use of gas for outdoor purposes was in 1813. 
when the Westminster Bridge was thus illumined, despite the 
frantic outcry of the timid, who expected to see all London 
wrapped in a fierce conflagration. Many years elapsed, how- 
ever, before gas came into general use. Its introduction was 
followed by the discovery and utilization of electricity for il- 
luminating purposes. 

The story of scientific discovery and inventive progress of 
the nineteenth century is a record of wonders, among which 
photography, color photography, the phonograph, the kineto- 
scope, and the telediagraph—by which a picture sketched in 
Chicago is reproduced in New York, Boston, and St. Louis 
with the same speed and facility with which a telegram can be 
despatched—and the wonderful Réntgen ray are only a few 
marvels that far surpass the old-time fairy tales which in by- 
gone ages were woven from the rich imagination of the poet’s 
brain. 

Turning from the consideration of life in its larger relations 
to the narrower view as seen in the homes of the people and 
the shops of the nation, we behold present the same revolution- 
ary changes. From the sewing machine down to the Reece in- 
vention for working button-holes, by which one girl is able 
to make 5,000 button-holes a day, we find invention after in- 
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vention aiding the housewife and the manufacturer and 
enabling work to be performed with a degree of ease and de- 
spatch that would have been inconceivable to our fathers. 
Everywhere there has been a steady march of improvement. 
Thus, for example, the open fire and brick oven of the eighteenth 
century gave way to the stove, and it in turn to the improved 
range, which already appears cumbersome and antiquated when 
compared with the still more marvelous electric stoves, with 
clock attachments, by which the housewife can place her entire 
dinner on the stove, setting the clocks so that the heat will be 
generated at the proper time, whether it be three hours fur a 
roast or three minutes for eggs, after which she can repair to her 
room, knowing that the dinner will be cooked to a turn at the 
appointed hour. With the cheapening of electricity, so that its 
general introduction into the urban homes will be practical, 
these stoves, which have already been thoroughly tested, will 
doubtless as rapidly supplant the present range as did the stove 
supplant the brick oven in former generations. And should one 
desire to know how the dish-washing of our new century in 
great cooperative kitchens will probably ere long be performed, 
he has only to repair to some hotel kitchen, like that of the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York, and see how quickly and well 
immense crates or racks of dishes are washed and dried. 

From the urban home let us turn to the farms of the land. 
Here again we are met by changes almost as radical and rev- 
olutionary as elsewhere. Take, for example, the great inven- 
tion of Cyrus McCormick in 1851—the harvesting machines. 
This, as has well been observed, marked “the substitution of 
mechanical for muscular power in agriculture” ; and the labor- 
saving and comfort-giving machines that have followed the ad- 
vent of the mower and reaper are only equaled by the number- 
less improvements that have been made in these inventions. In 
the old times the sickle, the scythe, and the cradle were man’s 
only means of harvesting his grain; while the flail and the fan 
were laboriously worked to liberate the grain from the stock 
and separate the wheat from the chaff. With the harvesting 
machine came a revolution the labor-saving character of which 
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was enormously increased when the self-binder was invented. 
But it remained for the closing decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to witness a still greater advance step in the practical 
introduction of the combined mower, reaper, and thresher, 
which is now being extensively used in the great wheat-fields 
of the West, and by the employment of which two men can 
easily cut, thresh, and sack from ten to twelve acres of wheat 
in a single day. 

The great mills, factories, and foundries, with their multitu- 
dinous devices and arrangements for the utilization of energy 
and the saving of labor tell the same story of the triumph of 
man’s skill and ingenuity in the laboratory of Nature and the 
realm of invention; but space forbids any extended notice in 
this field of activity. I will merely mention one invention of 
superlative importance and of far-reaching beneficence, which 
has already done much to make possible the greatest achieve- 
ments in the manufacturing world: I refer to the dynamo- 
electric machine, which Mr. Charles Duell, United States Com- 
missioner of Patents, characterizes as “the greatest achievement 
of the century in invention.” “The dynamo,” observes this 
authority, “provides a cheap and efficient means of converting 
mechanical energy into electrical energy, so that laboratory 
experiments are turned into commercial successes. The dy- 
namo has rendered possible the utilization of almost incalculable 
amounts of waste energy and its transmission to long distances, 
thereby adding untold sums to the world’s wealth. As a natural 
sequence, we see Niagara’s vast forces converted into electric 
energy, furnishing power, light, and heat at reduced cost miles 
from their point of generation. Other waste water-powers are 
being utilized, and the forces of the tides will yet be compelled 
to produce electrical energy. The dynamo made electric lighting 
a commercial success, and every one of the millions of arc and 
incandescent lamps, turning night into day, illumines the glory 
of the dynamo itself. Its invention was naturally followed by 
that of the electric motor, for the latter is the converse of the 
former. The dynamo, therefore, solved the problem of rapid 
transit by means of electricity. The benefits flowing from that 
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are also incalculable, and he who runs may read them. It en- 
hances the value of suburban property, provides homes of com- 
fort and health for those of moderate means, and affords added 
facilities for cheap, convenient, and rapid communication be- 
tween distant urban points and between rural communities.” 

To realize how revolutionary have been the changes wrought 
by discoveries and inventions during the nineteenth century, 
one has only to call to mind the following concise summary 
of innovations that have given us a changed world, as recently 
set forth by Professor A. E. Dolbear: 


“Suppose that a hundred years ago some prophet had pre- 
dicted that within the century mankind would be able to travel 
with comfort and safety a thousand miles a day on land, and 
five hundred on the ocean in vessels of iron seven hundred 
feet in length yet guided easily with one hand ; that the products 
of the most distant parts of the earth would be prevented from 
decay and distributed quickly over the widest reach of territory, 
so that famine would be impossible because foods could be car- 
ried over a continent before any one could starve; that every- 
body might know what had happened the day before all over 
the world; that one could talk with another a thousand miles 
away as if they were face to face; that scholars could live fifty 
miles away from their school and attend every day; that the 
heating, cooking, and lighting of houses of a city would be 
done without a fire; that houses would be built twenty stories 
high, yet no climbing of stairs required; that sugar and other 
food stuffs would be manufactured in laboratories without de- 
pendence upon vegetation; that machines would talk and sing 
better than some men and women; that admirable portraits and 
pictures of the most complicated kind, containing details to the 
last degree of refinement, would be made in the hundredth of a 
second and afterward duplicated by the million, every one bet- 
ter than the best which the majority of mankind had ever seen; 
that daily papers would be made and distributed by the million ; 
that there would be hundreds of colleges in the land, every one 
of them better than the best then in existence; that every town 
would have better schools and school-houses than the best then 
to be seen anywhere; that cannon would be made capable of 
shooting a ball twelve miles; that the coming of storms and 
of cold would be known in advance so as to be prepared for; 
that means for the prevention of diseases would be known. 
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and cholera, small-pox, and fevers would no longer be a terror 
on the earth; that the body could be made so transparent that 
broken bones, foreign bodies, and diseased tissue could be 
actually seen and treated as intelligently as external parts; 
that irreparable organs could be removed without danger, and 
some which had been thought to be absolutely essential to life, 
as the stomach, would be removed without fatal results; that 
pain would be absolutely prevented in some of the most serious 
crises of life, so that one might have an arm, a leg, an eye, or 
tongue removed and be utterly unconscious during the process ; 
that mankind would know, not only the life history of the earth, 
but the composition and condition of the stars, the sun, and 
the moon, as well as their directions and motions, and knowl- 
edge be increased a hundredfold beyond all acquired in the pre- 
vious history of the race; and that there would be well-endowed 
institutions for the care of the insane, the blind, and deaf, and 
hospitals for the immediate treatment of emergency cases, 
where the most skilful surgeons and doctors were to be had 
without delay.” 

Surely the man who had presumed to predict such changes 
as those outlined by Professor Dolbear would have been ac- 
counted an irresponsible visionary; yet not only have all these 
things come to pass, but tens of thousands of other changes 
have been wrought which have influenced life in all its various 
relations. 

That our new century will eclipse or even equal the nineteenth 
in its material progress I think is extremely doubtful; but that 
the oncoming age will leave a legacy of general happiness, re- 
sulting from a higher and nobler civilization, I believe is highly 
probable, and when that time shall come we shall see in what 
a real way the material progress of the nineteenth century laid 
the foundations for the nobler civilization that shall come as the 
blossom of the dawning age. 

B. O. FLower. 

Boston, Mass. 
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VIBRATIONS, WAVES, AND CYCLES. 


UNIVERSAL and most essential law of Nature is that of 
vibration. A stationary point is impossible. “Absolute 
rest is death.” The finer movements we call vibrations, or 
waves ; the larger movements we call oscillations. The paths of 
planets we call orbits, and the epochs of history we sometimes 
call cycles. Everything has a cyclic or undulatory motion: 
waves of air, waves of ether, waves of aura, waves of water, 
waves of earth, waves of cloud, waves of nebulz, waves of 
thought, waves of emotion, waves of prosperity, waves of ad- 
versity—waves of everything imaginable. The law is universal 
on all planes and in all relations. 

There are certain slow and coarse waves in the air and ether, 
and we call them sound. Other waves of ether, immensely finer 
and quicker, cannot affect the drum of the ear, but impinge 
upon the retina of the eye—and we call them light. If the finer 
waves could affect the ear, the ear would see; that is, it would 
be sensitive to a flash of lightning. If the coarser waves could 
affect the eye, the eye would hear; that is, it would be sensitive 
to a roll of thunder. But each organ is adapted to its own 
vibration. Evidently the coarser wave caused the ear to evolve 
to hear it, and the finer wave caused the eye to evolve to see it; 
and both the waves and the evolutions were excited by the in- 
conceivably finer vibrations of a spiritual atmosphere. 

Though a ray of light can be dissected and analyzed and its 
motions and elements defined, yet its waves are so minute and 
their movements so rapid as to baffle all human conception. The 
different colors in a ray of light are due to the different sizes 
of the ethereal waves, and their motion is so uniform that their 
size and rapidity can be exactly determined. In the red ray, 
which is the slowest, 39,000 waves succeed one another in a 
single inch. As we move toward the other end of the spectrum 
we find the waves growing smaller and closer together until we 
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come to the violet, where 57,000 motions succeed one another in 
an inch. When we remember that light travels at a speed of 
186,000 miles per second, we are led to the astounding fact 
that 672 millions of waves of violet light strike the eye every 
second. But in a ray of white light there are seven different 
kinds of waves—seven colors—striking the eye simultaneously, 
making altogether about four thousand millions of millions of 
waves of visual light impinging upon the eye each second. 
When we consider the harmonious interplay of these vibrations, 
and the facility with which they pass through one another in 
trillions of directions at the same moment, we are confronting 
one of Nature’s mysteries that at present seems beyond the 
reach of solution. 

Other ethereal vibrations produce heat-waves, which are 
much larger than light-waves, being related to them somewhat 
as generals are related to particulars. The X-ray, on the other 
hand, is said to be formed of undulations much finer and subtler 
than those of ordinary light. We know not how many more 
species of undulations may be playing through the ethers 
around us, which we have neither senses nor powers of investi- 
gation to detect. 

According to Swedenborg, there is another atmosphere, the 
“aura,” interpenetrating the ether, and whose “tremulations” 
form the basis of attraction and cohesion, and their opposites, 
repulsion and disintegration. Also that the three natural ar- 
mospheres—air, ether, and aura—are the correspondents 
respectively of three spiritual atmospheres, being related to 
them as body to soul, and that the finer vibrations of the spirit- 
ual atmospheres are the hidden cause of the coarser vibrations 
of the natural atmospheres. But this is beyond the ken of 
natural science. 

Water-waves, though larger and slower and of a very differ- 
ent type, are nevertheless formed in obedience to the same 
universal wave law. I have stood upon a bridge spanning a 
wide river when the water was but slightly agitated by wind, 
and observed distinctly no less than five different kinds of 
waves moving through one another in as many different direc- 
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tions. Why are such waves formed at all? Why does a cur- 
rent of air sweeping over the water cause the water to rise in 
one place and sink in another? 

The clouds, as they float across the sky, betray the same 
subjection to the undulatory law. The collection of moisture 
into minute globules in the upper air; the segregations that 
form the “mackerel-back”; the cirrus streamers that form the 
“horse-tail” ; the larger groupings that develop thunder-clouds 
with clear spaces between them; the still larger groupings that 
constitute stormy days with fine days between them; the ten- 
dency of frozen vapor to segregate into flakes, and these again 
to divide into spokes ; the tendency of falling rain to form into 
drops ;—all are manifestations of the same law. If we watch 
a driving storm, looking at right angles to the direction of the 
wind, we will notice that the falling drops sweep by in waves. 
It reveals the same law that governs the waving wheat-field, the 
waving forest, the successive puffs of wind in a storm or on a 
windy day, the swells that follow in the wake of a steamship, 
or the wavelike groupings of sand on the seashore. 

The law reveals itself in the rolling prairie, in ranges of 
mountains, in the elevation of certain portions of the earth’s 
crust into continents, and the corresponding depression of other 
portions into oceans, and also the periodic rising and sinking 
of the same portion through long ages, forming at one time a 
continent and again an ocean. The same law appears in the 
canals of Mars, the belts of Jupiter, the rings of Saturn, and 
the spots and faculz of the sun. 

It is evidently the same law that causes the axial and orbital 
revolutions of planets, producing days, seasons, and years, and 
thus causing light and darkness and heat and cold to succeed 
each other like waves. Such revolutions also produce the reg- 
ular ebb and flow of the tides. And in harmony with the alter- 
nation of day and night is the alternation between the state of 
waking and that of sleep. Thus man oscillates between sub- 
jectivity and objectivity, while trees, plants, grasses, insects, 
and hibernating animals alternate between the dormancy of 
winter and the activity of summer. 
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Regarding the planetary movements, it is a remarkable fact 
that no planet can move around the sun in a periect circle. An 
orbit is either an ellipse like that of a planet, or a parabola like 
that of a comet; and thus a body perpetually oscillates between 
its perihelion and its aphelion. Why a planet cannot move in 
a perfect circle about the sun (and it evidently would if it 
could) is a matter of conjecture. It is most likely due to a law 
of repulsion blending with the law of gravitation. Let us sup- 
pose that the sun is positive and the earth is negative. Then 
they will attract each other, like the magnet and the needle. 
When the earth is farthest from the sun it is most negative, or 
most open to the sun’s attraction. The result is, it begins to 
approach the sun; and as it does so it becomes more and more 
charged with the sun’s electricity, and accordingly becomes 
more and more positive, until it reaches its perihelion. As two 
positives fly apart, it now begins to recede from the sun; and 
as it recedes it gradually loses its electricity and becomes more 
and more negative until it reaches the point of aphelion, when . 
it again feels the solar influence sufficiently to return. It is 
never entirely positive to the sun’s attraction; it is simply less 
negative when nearest, and being less negative its own momen- 
tum overbalances the solar attraction and carries it off. Thus 
do all planets and comets oscillate between their perihelia and 
aphelia through untold eons of time. 

Nature holds in her bosom two subtle forces that are as in- 
scrutable as they are familiar. These are magnetism and elec- 
tricity. The former is warm, the latter is cold. The former 
attracts, the latter repels. It is evidently the mysterious in- 
terplay of these forces that generates all the vibrations, undu- 
lations, and oscillations that pervade the realms of Nature. a 

No scale of magnitude can escape the influence of the undula- 
tory law. Here and there in the illimitable depths of space 
are nebulz not yet formed into star-clusters. They are called , e 
fire-mist. They appear in all sorts of shapes, but generally 
more or less segregated into waves or curdles, with dark 
“lanes” between them. They are sometimes seen in spiral form, 
with long, wavy streamers, indicating a slowly rotatory motion. 
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They are in the path of a long line of ethereal evolution whose 
goal is a sun, or perchance many suns. In its perceptible be- 
ginning a fire-mist is so rare and transparent that if we could 
be situated in the midst of it we could not see it. Some mys- 
terious force operating upon it causes it to segregate into waves 
or coagulations. These again may segregate into smaller 
waves. Each wave or sub-wave gathers around a nucleus, 
which becomes a center of attraction and repulsion. It in- 
creases in heat and brilliancy, revolving on its axis and moving 
through space, absorbing or repelling everything in its path, 
until after the lapse of countless ages a sun is formed. Millions 
of suns, in clusters like our Milky Way, may be formed out of 
an original patch of fire-mist. Each sun, obedient to the laws 
of repulsion, throws off an atmosphere, which groups into 
waves or rings. Each ring condenses around a nucleus, which 
develops into a glowing sphere. This hot mass, following the 
example of its parent sun, may throw off rings that develop 
into moons. Saturn, I suspect, is not through with moon-mak- 
ing yet. The hot globes, of course, condense and cool into 
planets, all the while following strictly the laws of attraction 
and repulsion in all their movements. 

If the law that manifests itself in waves is universal—and 
every law is universal—then each great nebula is itself one of a 
larger group of nebulz, and the larger group in turn is one of a 
still larger group, and so on ad infinitum. If this be true the 
wave principle ranges from infinite divisibility to infinite im- 
mensity. 

The law governs time as well as space. Its manifestations 
range from the most rapid tremulations to cycles of immeasur- 
able duration. Two theories have been in vogue among the 
ancients, which may be designated the circle theory and the 
spiral theory. The circle returns upon itself; the spiral 
describes a progressive movement. The advocates of the circle 
theory held that current events have transpired exactly as they 
are now occurring in the immeasurably distant past, and that 
they will be exactly repeated in the immeasurably distant future, 
involving the progression of all possible events around the 
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same cycle again and again forever. The theory is supposed 
to have arisen from the imaginary memory of certain events 
having exactly occurred before. It is possible that the circle 
theory is now extinct ; but the spiral theory still prevails and has 
many intelligent advocates. They hold that, while former con- 
ditions are approached, they are never exactly repeated. The 
human race has its cyclic periods of rising and sinking, in 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual conditions, but is always in 
advance of any former point, thus describing a spiral progres- 
sion. All observations show that this theory is true. We know 
that the earth, in its journey round the sun, never returns to the 
same point in space, for the sun has been journeying in its 
larger path, carrying the earth with it. The earth’s path is 
therefore a spiral, and such movements in space correspond to 
cycles in time. 

The law of periodicity in history has often been recognized. 
A nation is born; it grows, and develops a high civilization ; at 
length it declines; the forces that produced it are spent, and it 
returns to dust. Such civilizations have appeared in Egypt, 
Chaldea, China, Greece, Rome, Spain, and other portions of the 
globe, flashing out like temporary stars, then fading and dis- 
appearing in darkness. Races, too, like individuals, have their 
life-period, though a very long one it may be. All churches, all 
political parties, all movements for the good of humanity have 
their periods. They must die that new movements better 
adapted to new conditions may take their place. Waves of 
prosperity, and waves of adversity ; waves of religious zeal, and 
waves of religious apathy; waves of altruism, and waves of 
egoism—these mark the “ups and downs” of human progress. 

In examining into the causes of vibrations, waves, and cycles 
we may be aided by the philosophy of Swedenborg. One of 
his positions is, that every natural object is an expression and 
correspondent of a spiritual principle, and that that again is an 
expression and correspondent of a Divine principle; hence, that 
all natural vibrations are excited by inconceivably finer and 
subtler spiritual vibrations, and these again are excited by 
vibrations of the Divine life itself. Another position he held is 
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that everything in Nature is dual. Man, for example, has two 
fundamental properties—volition and intellect. These two are 
as fundamental as the right and left halves of his body. All 
other mental faculties are appendages of these. They are the 
two sex-principles of his nature, arid of their union are born 
all the activities and uses of life. Again, man is a likeness and 
image of God ; therefore, God Himself is dual. His fundamen- 
tal principles are Divine Volition, or Love, and Divine Intellect, 
or Wisdom. These two principles blend like heat and light, 
like magnetism and electricity. Divine Love and Wisdom are 
partners in eternal wedlock, and of their union are born the 
first finite vibrations and radiations, which encircle Him with a 
sphere of ineffable glory—called the Spiritual Sun. Out of its 
bosom proceed the dual vibrations that thrill through the spirit- 
ual universe, and thence through the natural universe, giving 
existence and vibratory motion to all things that are. 

According to certain German and Eastern philosophers every 
object is a form of vibration. The difference between a tumbler 
and the water within it is a difference in the kind or rate of 
vibration of the one primal Substance. In a stone the vibration 
is coarse and slow, while in a thought the vibration is incon 
ceivably finer and quicker. But with this aspect of the general 
subject we are not at present concerned. 

Finally, what are the uses of the vibrations, waves, and 
cycles that we have been considering? For it is a recognized 
law of Nature that nething can exist without a use. Evidently 
the fundamental use to man is the production of consciousness 
on all planes. We know that if there were no ethereal waves 
total and universal darkness would reign, and not a sound could 
be heard, nor would there be eyes to see or ears to hear. 

But could there not be consciousness abstracted from the 
senses? Certainly not without vibrations of the spiritual at- 
mospheres—thought-waves. It can hardly be doubted that 
spiritual light-waves are as essential to thought as natural light- 
waves are to sight, and that spiritual heat-waves are as essential 
to love or affection as natural heat-waves are to feeling. All 
our power to love, will, desire, think, perceive, reason, and act 
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depends on the vibratory activities of the atmospheres of the 
soul world. 

The value of Nature’s undulations will perhaps the more 
readily appear in those larger undulations which affect our daily 
lives—varying experiences, vicissitudes, or whatever we may 
call them. We could not possibly appreciate joy, goodness, love, 
truth, justice, sunshine, peace, or harmony except by contrast 
with their opposites. The ancient word to Israel, “I have set 
before you life and death, blessing and cursing; therefore, 
choose life,” is a law for all ages. We cannot choose life unless 
death is present; nor can we even think life without some 
knowledge of its opposite. John Fiske, in his admirable book, 
“Through Nature to God,” says: 


“Tf we knew but one color we should know no color. If our 
ears were to be filled with one monotonous roar of Niagara, un- 
broken by alien sounds, the effect upon consciousness would be 
absolute silence. If our palates had never come in contact with 
any tasteful thing save sugar, we should know no more of 
sweetness than of bitterness. If we had never felt physical 
pain, we could not recognize physical pleasure. For want of 
the contrasted background its pleasurableness would be non- 
existent. And in just the same way it follows that without 
knowing that which is morally evil we could not possibly recog- 
nize that which is morally good. Of these antagonist cor- 
relatives, the one is unthinkable in the absence of the other.” 


In our untutored aspirations we are prone to build castles in 
the air that bathe their towers in eternal sunshine. It is easy 
to dream of unalloyed bliss, if not in this world, at least in the 
world to come. But such condition would be neither possible 
nor desirable. If heaven should be granted unvarying bliss the 
denizens of that realm would ultimately lose all consciousness 
of joy; their intelligence would fade; their love would grow 
cold, until their life disappeared in the shadows of death. 
Swedenborg tells us that the angels are continually passing 
through changes of state, corresponding with morning, noon, 
evening, and again morning, and that such variations of light 
and shade in their experiences are essential to the perpetuity of 
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their happiness. If he had added that they also pass through 
larger variations of experience corresponding to the seasons of 
the year, I should have believed even that. Wherever we are, 
life is “a wheel within a wheel.” We may thus rest assured that 
man’s experiences of joy and grief, of peace and combat, of la- 
bor and rest, in all their multifarious forms, are essential to 
his highest and broadest development. 


Josern S. Davip. 
Vineland, N. J. 








THE CRIMINAL NEGRO. 


Il. SouTHERN CONDITIONS THAT INFLUENCE NEGRO 
CRIMINALITY. 


1. Domestic Life and Training. 


MPHASIS is now being placed upon the prevention of 
crime. The most promising field for the accomplish- 
ment of this result is found in the domestic life and training 
surrounding the child. There is no race outside of barbarism 
where there is so low a grade of domestic life, and where the 
child receives so little training, as among the negroes. In 
slavery, the negro knew no domestic life. The continuance 
of family life depended upon the will of the master, and his 
attitude favored immorality. His desire was to secure as many 
slaves as possible regardless of family ties or obligations. The 
negro has had not quite forty years to recover from this con- 
dition—in which to create and establish all the sound principles 
and practise of domestic life. 

There are those who decry the influence of education and 
declare that it has failed to enlighten or reform the negro. 
But we have not educated the negro. Only in a small degree 
has he been shown the example and the need of morality, 
sobriety, and fidelity in his domestic life. In matters of clean- 
liness, sanitation, prevention of disease, etc., he has been left to 
look out for himself. Where from five to ten persons cook, 
eat, sleep, and die in one or two rooms, what can the moral 
effect be? The environment of the Jukes family was not worse 
than this; yet upon this fragile domestic basis is placed the 
mental training. Instruction in reading and writing, history, 
arithmetic, theology, etc., is given, and then we marvel that 
the negro is not more moral. The result is often a mental com- 
prehension of things without their having any personal value or 
practical application; for the sympathetic and moral instincts 
often remain undeveloped, or are warped. 
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There are other reasons for the loose domestic relations of 
the negroes. The whites during slavery, and even to-day, set 
no example for them. Often it is jealousy of a white man’s 
relations in the home that destroys its peace. Negro women 
yield to white men quite as readily as in slavery. Until there 
is greater respect for the negro !:.me, the morals in that home 
will be lax. The mutual training of the children, with educa- 
tional and cultural interests and pursuits, often makes domestic 
relations more durable. These are often lacking in ‘u> negro’s 
life. Possession of property and its entailment are also influ- 
ential but almost unknown to the mass of negroes. Marriage 
is more of a religious ceremony and does not give thei the 
consciousness of new legal and social obligations. The fact 
that so few women are virtuous when they enter matrimony 
must lower the standards. Further causes appear under other 
heads. 

If the home life lack the interests, comforts, and integrity 
that are deemed so essential, what is the training of the child? 
What can one mother accomplish for each child, when there 
are from five to fifteen to be trained, disciplined, and taught? 
Often she is also a laborer, and is lacking in even rudimen- 
tary education. I ask the Northern mother, with her smaller 
family and with trained assistants in the home, school, and 
church, what the possibilities are for individual training. We 
deplore and comment upon the mortality of the negro. What 
care and necessities can one sick child have in the midst of 
such numbers, and in such squalor and want? Think of the 
cost and attention often required to save one child in the 
North! During slavery the whites were interested in the life 
of the negro child. It had a cash value, and all efforts were 
made to save it. It was often taken into the mansion itself 
and carefully nursed. Now all the knowledge and means 
required for such care devolve upon parents that have had 
but little preparation. The child has no labor value now, for 
the adult market is often overstocked. I do not mean that 
the whites are disloyal to their old slaves, or deny help when 
it is asked; only that there is no interest in the condition of 
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the masses. With this lack of supervision over its associates, 
knowledge, and habits, the child passes into the school. here 
are no kindergartens to serve as a medium. ‘The labor oi 
the negro child often begins early. When many white chil- 
dren are entering the kindergarten, the negro child is begin- 
ning her duties as a nurse-girl, or his duties as bootblack or 

at street jobs about stations. ‘he one class in the North with | 
which the negro child is comparable is the laboring class 

crowded in tenement districts. ‘Lhe habits, training, and oppor- 
tunities are somewhat alike. 1n the North it is from this class 
(whose training is largely in the street or in depraved homes) 
that the children in reformatories come. 

One of the primary needs of the South is enlightenment 
and ideals in domestic life, together with such knowledge as 
will secure training and discipline for the child. In the ab- 
sence of other agencies, free public kindergartens are desirable 
for both mothers and children. Kindergartens will assist in 
supplying this need, because the children are particularly de- 
ficient in the sense of responsibility. They are not taught it; 
they are not placed in responsible positions. This sense is 
necessary to successful functioning in the world. Slavery de- 
prived the negro quite effectually of this sense, if he ever 
had it ; for he was required to be imitative rather than initiative. 
Responsibility can be developed under a directorship, but only 
with difficulty under a mastership. The negro is said to be a 
“petty thief by nature.” This may be true, but at least one 
of the reasons lies in the fact that in slavery his master’s 
property was his own; he was never held strictly accountable. 
He protected the property against outsiders, but not against 
himself. There are many former slaves still living, and the 
atmosphere has not greatly changed. Neither is the child taught 
respect for property, as is the Northern child. This respect 
is not a born trait, and often the capacity for its acquirement oth, 
varies. It has to be taught the infant, and the offense is 
rigorously punished during childhood. The negro child has 
but few possessions with which to develop the property instinct. | 

Aside from these conditions in the home, little assistance 
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comes from the whites. They have come to expect, justly, un- 
doubtedly, thieving and immorality :n the negro. If he is 
honest, he obtains little recognition for it. It is difficult to 
reach an ideal of self-respect if no one has faith in that ideal 
for you. Many men are moral and honest because they prize 
the respect of their fellows. The restraining power of others’ 
opinions is often underestimated. At home the negro is seldom 
taught the value and dignity of self-respect, and in the world 
about him he understands that it is not accorded him. It 
is easier to succumb to the standard held for you than to sur- 
pass it, especially when less than 50,000 in a race of 7,000,000 
have attained such a standard. 

2. Education.—In the preceding paragraphs I have touched 
upon education. The present education of the negro is both 
illogical aud impracticable. 1 refer chiefly to the common 
schools, for they reach the masses. First, the time given to 
education is inadequate, averaging about four months a year in 
the country and perhaps six in the towns. Secondly, the in- 
struction is inferior. ‘he negroes prefer negro teachers, but 
the instruction given by them cannot, in quality or quantity, 
approximate that given by white teachers. There is the fur- 
ther difficulty that there is social prejudice among the whites 
against white teachers of negroes. Almost no use is made of 
libraries, and the supplementary work so well developed in 
the North is unknown. The negro in many instances is being 
fitted for vocations in which there is but little opportunity for 
him. Agricultural and industrial eras precede those of com- 
merce and professions. The negro cannot omit these, simply 
because he is transplanted in the midst of a race that has experi- 
enced them. They were essential in developing that race. In 
the North how many generations of fathers identified with 
agricultural and industrial interests have laid the foundation 
for their sons’ professional careers? 

Economic independence must accompany enlightenment. 
The negro race is not trained to meet successfully the demands 
of the occupations open to it. Romans were not trained for 
merchants when warfare was the commerce in use. Latin, 
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Greek, and French must have but a superficial influence when 
a race has no literature of its own, and the cultural influence 
of a moral and educated iamily life is unknown. 1 am not 
opposing higher education; 1 am speaking tor the mass oi 
the race, and asking for an extension of time and rational- 
izing of the studies in the common schools. ‘Lhe traiming 
needed is one that will put the child in conscious control of 
himseli. ‘lhat the system of education is not accomplishing this 
is shown by the fact that negro teachers and ministers are 
frequently the most immoral of their race. ‘his is true be- 
cause the educational system gives so much knowledge oi 
facts, while the moral and sympathetic sensibilities, the percep- 
tions of domestic, social, and political life, in relation to the 
negro himself, are neglected. ‘Lhe result is a mental equip- 
ment that puts the individual in the place of a leader—a 
place that he uses to degrade his race. ‘he criminal who has 
good mental capacity is always the most dangerous because 
the most capable. In training capable intellects a corresponding 
stress should be placed upon the developing of the moral, 
social, and sympathetic side, because the range of influence is 
greater. The ability, sagacity, and energy of the newsboy hold 
more promise of a good business career or of an astute crim- 
inal than do the feebler intellect and inactive body. The 
capacity may be due to heredity; the channel may be deter- 
mined by environment. I have shown that the education of 
the negro is not such as to prevent crime. It does not meet the 
needs existing in the race, and when these defects exist it is 
not reasonable to attribute to education failures that may be 
due to the system rather than to its application. 

3. Financial and Economic Conditions.—The possession of 
sufficient of this world’s goods prevents many from committing 
crime. Often when finances are inadequate to the demands 
of the individual’s vanity, love of luxury, or avarice (qualities 
under some circumstances quite as capable of inducing only 
fastidiousness and esthetic tastes), he becomes a criminal. 
Money often prevents the criminal from becoming a convict 
burden to the State. The negro is almost without this aid, and, 
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ence arrested, he is reasonably certain of conviction. In the 
North this greater ability to provide for one’s self reduces 
theft; in the South, shiftlessness and the lack of knowledge as 
to the use of money induce it. If a negro is economically inde- 
pendent and has his own farm or trade, what is the necessity 
for theft ? Few criminals steal without an incentive, even though 
it be the simple one of demand exceeding supply. Property 
interests create responsibilities and broader interests, and often 
deepen self-respect. Property raises the standard of the class 
possessing it, and this is one essential way in which the 
Northern small landowner differs from the negro. With the 
acquirement of small farms, and with the financial and com- 
mercial standing that goes with it, he will more nearly attain 
to the condition of the whites. To-day the huts in which many 
negroes live existed in slavery days, without more air, light, 
cleanliness, and furniture than then. The sense of possession 
and property is not much more developed. 

The extent of this low financial standing is better understood 
when it is known that the negroes have few or no banks, 
no loan associations or building organizations, and no credit 
system. There are few or no ways in which they can assist 
one another. How important these are to the white man! The 
negro must be taught their value and use. The negroes are 
much imposed upon by the whites in whom they have faith. 
High rents, high-interest mortgages, and the purchase of 
whisky, cheap jewelry, useless ornaments, and unnecessary 
articles are among some of the results. There is but little 
knowledge of the true value of these things and of the extent 
to which money will go, so they become easy dupes. On the 
river-boats, employers will often pay the negro his salary in 
advance and encourage gambling with “craps,” advancing 
money for stake during the voyage; so that at the end of 
the trip the negro is bankrupt and must reship with him. These 
are conditions attending untrained and unaccustomed minds, 
and are otherwise peculiar to the negroes, in that they pos- 
sess artistic and musical and emotional natures rather than 
practical ones. 
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4. Religion.—This is a very grave subject. The negroes 
possess a religious form, emotionally conceived and having 
but little moral or ethical basis. Practical Christianity is known 
only to the few. Their services, sermons, and prayers are 
intended to arouse sentiment and superstitions, but not thought 
resulting in improved action. Religion as a growth through 
childhood is unknown. They must experience the definite con- 
sciousness of seizing it in some revival meeting, or else they 
doubt its existence in themselves. Their religion is charac- 
teristic of an undeveloped race. This must be so, for slavery 
did nothing to change it. The slave’s religion was not rational. 
The life of the future world was emphasized, and but little 
stress placed upon daily living. It was not desirable that slaves 
should discuss practical things, and there has never been the 
application of religion to them. in the North, Christian influ- 
ences and training are a restraint ; in the South these are largely 
negative or else predisposing to crime. Religious gatherings 
are not infrequently the scene of many quarrels and crimes, 
and during the excitement of “revivals” many acts occur that 
are both degrading and immoral. There are no restraining 
white influences; for the negroes are excluded from the white 
churches, have their own organizations, and control their own 
affairs. The Catholic Church is an exception in this; but 
very few negroes are Catholics. There can be no question 
that the negroes’ religion is inferior, and stands in the way 
of progress. It also prevents a closer identification of the 
interests of negroes and whites, and a harmonious solution of 
the present problem demands a closer sympathy and affiliation 
rather than estrangement. Contempt for the negroes’ religion 
must be changed to respect. The negro’s strong tendency to 
church affiliations can be used as a great educational and cult- 
ural agency. His nature is highly susceptible to religious influ- 
ences, but these must be wholesome and permanent, rational 
and not hysterical, constructive rather than destructive, civil- 
ized instead of barbarous, educational and cultural as well as 
“spiritual.” This is not an impossible change. 

While my problem does not deal with the poor whites of the 
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South, there still exist conditions among them calling for the 
warmest sympathy and aid. I would urge those who con- 
tribute to foreign missions—to the civilizing of races of whose 
ideals, habits, and beliefs they know little—to make these con- 
tributions ultimately useful and far reaching, by having the 
funds more directly under their control, and by aiding a class 
having few comforts and luxuries; for education, culture, 
opportunities, would mean these. It is principally from this 
class that the white criminal comes. These conditions, together 
with the neglected guidance and assistance which the negro 
needs, should bring a blush of shame when money is sent 
abroad, and when well-trained educators desert their country. 
Judged purely in terms of dollars and cents, the same amount 
of money expended at home would insure a greater return 
in each individual life. The passage abroad alone would keep 
one child at the Tuskegee Institute a year, and Tuskegee 
contributes no criminals. It matters not to God if the soul 
be negro or Chinese; but it does matter to us if the race is 
an integral part of our domestic and national life. If we 
have taken them from an environment in which they were func- 
tioning successfully, and placed them in the midst of our own, 
which they as yet barely comprehend, there is a national 
duty added to the Christian duty. Every dollar that goes 
abroad, with this great struggling mass at home, robs the 
State and nation of so much progress and sets aside a proba- 
bility in favor of a remote possibility. Until the negro’s do- 
mestic life and religion are more intelligent, he must fail in the 
highest duties of manhood and citizenship. 
Frances A. KELLor. 

The University of Chicago. 
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CITY OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF STREET 
RAILWAYS. 


By Proressor FRANK PARSONS.* 


Q. You favor public ownership of street railways and 
other municipal monopolies, I believe? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For what reasons mainly? 

A. Because f: great franchises and monopolies whose 
value is created by the people should be administered for the 
benefit of the people and not for the benefit of a few. Public 
ownership means a change of purpose, from private profit to 
public service, union, codperation, removal of the antagonism 
of interest between owners and the public, economy, coér- 
dination with other services, increase of business, lower rates, 
better service, better treatment of employees, no strikes, no 
stocks to water or gamble with, profits for the people instead 
of the speculators and monopolists, less fraud and corrup- 


* Note.—Professor Frank Parsons has for many years been a member 
of the faculty of the Boston University School of Law. He has also 
been a leading text-book writer for the largest legal publishing house in 
New England. He has served with conspicuous ability in the Chair of 
Political Science and History in the Kansas State Agricultural College. 
He is president of the National Public Ownership League, a member of 
the American Social Science Association, and a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science. His influence on social, 
pane and economic matters has been rendered nation-wide through 

is many valuable works, the most important of which to students of 
social problems is a volume, recently issued, entitled “The City for the 
People,” which is by far the most valuable contribution to municipal 
literature that has yet appeared in America. Two new works by hiru 
have also appeared within the last few months, one entitled “The Te‘e- 
graph Monopoly,” the other “Direct Legislation.” These works, al- 
though not very large, are sufficiently complete to give all readers a ther- 
ough understanding of these extremely important subjects. Professor 
Parsons also wrote some of the most important chapters in “Manici 
Monopolies,” one of Professor Ely’s series on economic subjects. 
know of no student of social problems in this country better rie, to 
discuss municipal ownership than Professor Frank Parsons.—B. O. F. 
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tion, larger civic interest and improved citizenship, better gov- 
ernment, less aristocracy, more democracy, diffusion of power 
and benefit, better organization “of industry, and advance in 
civilization. " 

Q. Do you really believe government ownership means all 
that? 

A. I did not say-government ownership means that; I said 
public ownership means that. 

Q. The same thing, is it not? 

A. Not by a good deal. Government ownership may be 
public ownership, or it may not. It depends on whether the 
people own the government. Russia has government owner- 
ship of railroads, but there is no public ownership of railroads 
in Russia, for the people do not own the government. Phila- 
de!phia has not had real public ownership of the gas works, 
because the people do not own the councils. If the gov- 
ernment is a private monopoly, everything in the hands of the 
government is a private monopoly. The public ownership of 
monopolies requires the public ownership of the government; 
for two reasons: first, because the government is itself a mo- 
nopoly, and, second, because the public ownership of other 
monopolies is not possible without public ownership of -.the 
government. Public ownership of the government requires fair 
nominations and elections, direct legislation, and the merit 
system of civil service; wherefore these measures must form a 
part of any thorough plan of public ownership. 

Q.--You would not advocate the transfer of the street rail- 
ways, then, until the people have full control of the govern- 
ment, through direct legislation,etc.?. You would not advise 
government ownership until it would be public ownership 
also; is that your idea? 

A. No; that is going too far the other way. I would not 
advocate government ownership unqualifiedly; for a transfer 
from a small body of stockholders, or a corporation owning the 
roads, to a small body of politicians owning the government, 
might be a jump from the frying-pan into the fire. But, on 
the other hand, such a transfer might be the very means best 
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calculated to destroy the rule of the politicians. It is a ques- 
tion of the degree of civic spirit in the community. In a 
city of reasonable intelligence and freedom the municipalization 
of great industries will rouse the people to demand good gov- 
ernment as the only means of accomplishing the purpose of the 
industrial transfer. The attempt to establish public owner- 
ship of street railways and other monopolies in a thinking 
community must lead to public ownership of the government 
as the only means of securing the public ownership of indus- 
trial monopolies. In a reasonably decent community, there- 
fore, under our form of government I would advocate gov- 
ernment ownership of industrial monopolies as a step toward 
real public ownership of both industry and government. 

Q. Would not the transfer of the street railways increase 
the corruption already far too prevalent in our city govern- 
ments ? 

A. Not unless the removal of the chief cause of corruption 
would increase corruption. It is the street railway companies 
and other corporations that buy up our councils, corrupt our 
legislatures, and manipulate election machinery so as to 
nominate and elect men whom they can control; and when we 
demand the abolition of these very corporations that create this 
trouble, they say, “You'll have a terrible time if you get rid of 
us. See how rotten your government is.” We reply, “You 
made the government rotten, and you keep it so. Get out of 
the way, and we can easily secure good government.” It is not 
the post-office, or the public streets, or water-works, or schools 
that corrupt our governments, but the pressure of private 
interests. Every great monopoly that is transferred from 
private to public ownership is one more force compelling the 
people, rich and poor, to demand good government, in place 
of a force impelling a body of rich and influential men to try 
to corrupt the government. Professor Commons says: “I main- 
tain that nine-tenths of the existing municipal corruption and 
inefficiency result from the policy of leaving municipal func- 
tions to private parties.” Professor Ely says: “Our terrible 
corruption in cities dates from the rise of private corporations 


























in control of natural monopolies, and when we abolish them 
we do away with the chief cause of corruption.” Dr. Albert 
Shaw says: “The pressure that would be brought to bear on 
the government to produce corruption under municipal owner- 
ship of monopolies like gas, electric light, transit, etc., would 
be incomparably less than the pressure now brought to bear by 
the corporations.” Governor Pingree says: “The corporations 
are responsible for nearly all the thieving and boodling irom 
which our cities suffer.” 

Q. But what about the patronage? One may admit that 
the purchase of legislation would diminish with the abolition 
of private franchises, but the patronage would vastly increase, 
and the temptations to use official power for private gain would 
be greatly augmented. 

A. That is true, but the forces restraining the abuse of 
official power would be augmented in still greater ratio. At 
present a large proportion of the richest and most influential 
men in the community—managers and stockholders in the street 
railways, gas, electric, and other monopolies—are interested in 
the election of men who are willing to use their offices for 
private purposes instead of for the public good» They want 
men who will work for the monopolies instead of for the peo- 
ple, and the same men are likely to abuse the patronage, of 
course. But make the great monopolies public, and these same 
rich and influential men become intensely interested in the 
election of good men, who will honestly administer these great 
properties that affect their lives so intimately. Abolish pri- 
vate monopoly, and the rich will have nothing to gain and 
everything to lose by bad government—no franchises to get 
from “boodle aldermen,” but inefficient street cars, poor gas, 
blinking electric lights, etc., and accentuated taxes by abuse 
of patronage. They will therefore join with the common peo- 
ple in the demand for honest and efficient civil service and for 
the nomination and election of competent and reliable men. 
Make the street railways, etc., public property, under a pro- 
vision that they shall not again become private without a 
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referendum vote of the people to that effect, and the interest of 
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our leading citizens as investors in municipal franchises will 
give way to their interests as consumers and taxpayers. As 
part owners in private railways and gas works their financial 
interests are opposed to good government, but as part owners 
in public railways and gas works their financial interests would 
demand good government. As stockholders their money in- 
terest is a class interest, largely antagonistic to the public 
interest, but under public ownership their money interest in 
the railways would be identical with the interest of the rest 
of the community—their private interest would coincide with 
the public good. Few matters are more important than this 
change of interest and civic relation in men of wealth and 
power; for, as Mayor Swift of Chicago told the Commercial 
Club of that city, December 28, 1896, it is precisely those men 
of wealth and power who are responsible for the corruption 
of municipal government. “Who bribes the Common Coun- 
cil?” said the Mayor. “It is you representative citizens, you 
capitalists, you business men.” And they not only bribe the 
councilmen but secure or permit the election of men who will 
use their power for private gain instead of for the public 
good, and so debauch the civil service. To annihilate abuse 
of patronage we must adopt a thorough system of civil service, 
based on merit and efficiency, and nothing can more surely 
bring this to pass than a great increase in the weight and 
importance of public business. Not only will the public own- 
ership of monopolies compel the rich to stand with the poor for 
good government, but the people in general will be stimulated 
to new effort for better administration. They will say, “With 
these great properties in our hands the public business has 
become far too important to trust to rascals. We'll elect 
the best man we've got to manage these great interests.” 
It has worked that way across the sea, the increase of municipal 
ownership being recognized as one of the chief influences in 
purifying the government in Birmingham and other English 
cities, and the logic of the situation clearly indicates that 
public ownership must operate in the direction of political 
purity. 
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Q. Why not sell the railway franchises at auction, tax the 
companies a good per cent. on their incomes, and regulate them 
thoroughly instead of attempting to own and operate them? 
I understand that New York follows this plan with good 
results, bids of 20 to 45 per cent. of the gross receipts having 
been secured, and in some cases much higher bids. 

A. I do not think those very high bids have materialized. 
One road in New York bid over 100 per cent. more than the 
total receipts for a franchise connecting two of its lines, and 
then refused to pay anything. It made no charge for carry- 
ing passengers over the track, and any number of times 100 per 
cent. of no receipts is still nothing. There is no doubt, however, 
that Toronto, Baltimore, and some European cities have re- 
ceived large returns on this plan of taxing the railways. Such 
methods are an improvement on the usual plan of giving the 
franchises away (for a slight consideration to the legislators 
perhaps) and taxing the people for the benefit of the com- 
panies; but public ownership would be better yet. Tax the 
railways, and you benefit chiefly the well-to-do, who pay most 
of the taxes. Make the roads public and reduce the rates, and 
you benefit the great mass of the working-people who most 
need benefiting. Moreover, regulation of these big city monopo- 
lies has proved a failure. The railways control the commis- 
sioners and regulate the regulators. Even at the best you 
cannot fix the law so that regulation will equal public owner- 
ship. A business owned by the people and operated by their 
agents is a good deal more apt to be run in the interests of 
the people than a business owned and operated by a Morgan 
syndicate. As long as you leave the railways in private 
hands they will be run for private profit; the owners and 
managers will have enormous power linked with a business 
interest antagonistic to the public interest, and they will seek 
to evade or nullify any law that stands in their way. Noth- 
ing but public ownership can identify the interests of the 
owners and the public, and so remove the antagonism of in- 
terest which is the fundamental cause of all evils of private 
monopoly. y 
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Q. How great a reduction of fare would you expect under 
public ownership of street-car lines in our leading cities? - 

A. After thorough investigation of the subject I think 
a three-cent fare with free transfers would cover all costs, in- 
cluding depreciation and interest, in such cities as Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, Detroit, etc. 
Responsible capitalists have offered to run the street railways 
of Chicago and Detroit on a uniform three-cent fare, and these 
men expected to pay costs and make a profit on watered 
stock besides. A three-cent fare has proved remunerative, even 
on one of the worst lines in Detroit, although the experiment 
was made under very disadvantageous circumstances and 
against the strenuous opposition of the main companies, who 
did all in their power to defeat the scheme and throw dis- 
credit upon it. There used to be a three-cent fare for school 
children in Boston. The Highland Company, running its cars 
from Grove Hall into town, sold one hundred tickets for three 
dollars. Buffalo cars carry children for three cents now, and 
the average of all fares is only 3.6 cents, yet a good profit is 
made. In Glasgow 35 per cent. of the fares are one cent each, 
and the average fare is below two cents (1.78 cents average). 
The payment 

©. You don’t think we could reduce the fare as low as 
that ? 

A. Perhaps not. I was going to say that the payment of 
employees is lower in Glasgow, and business is denser than in 
our cities—the distances shorter and more passengers to the 
car mile: twelve in Glasgow, and only seven in Boston, six 
in Buffalo, two in Chicago, and seven, nine, and twelve on 
the principal roads in New York. Low fares in Boston or 
Chicago would probably increase the traffic even beyond the 
twelve per car mile, and the difference in wages is largely 
offset by the difference between the horse power in use in 
Glasgow at the time of the report just quoted and our electric 
traction, which is twenty to fifty per cent. cheaper than horse 
power, according to the experts, presidents, and general man- 
agers of our roads. The reports of nearly all our city com- 
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panies show an operating cost of ten to fifteen cents a car 
mile with electric traction, and four or five cents would cover 
depreciation, so that, if our cities owned the roads free of debt, 
a two-cent fare would cover all costs on the reasonable sup- 
position that a reduction to two-fifths of the present rate would 
increase the traffic to ten and twelve per car mile. Gov. Pingree 
thinks that a two-cent fare in Detroit would cover all costs, 
including interest. But as a general proposition I believe it 
would be safer to build on a three-cent fare under municipal 
ownership until the roads were free of debt. 

Q. Your speaking of horse traction in Glasgow suggests 
that the service on the public tramways there is inferior to the 
service on our private lines. Is that so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Doesn’t that upset your argument for public ownership 
then? 

A. I think not. The difference in service is not due to the 
difference in ownership, but to the difference in the two coun- 
tries. Private tramways in Great Britain are still more inferior 
to ours than her public tramways. The Glasgow lines are 
admittedly superior to the private systems in the same coun- 
try, and, what is perhaps still more to the point, they became 
at once superior in every way to the former private systems in 
the same city. When Glasgow became the owner and man- 
ager of its street-car lines in 1894 the consequences were— 

(1) A reduction of 33 per cent. in fares—a voluntary move- 
ment in the direction of cheap transportation. 

(2) The hours of labor reduced from 12 and 14 to Io 
per day, and from 84 and 98 to 60 per week; wages raised 
two shillings a week, and two uniforms a year to each man 
free—a voluntary improvement of the conditions of labor. 

(3) A great improvement in the service. An editorial in 
the Progressive Review, London, November, 1896, says: “The 
tramways of Glasgow have been made the finest undertaking 
of the kind in the country, judged both by their capacity to 
serve the public and as a purely commercial enterprise.” Glas- 
gow is one of the first cities in Britain to take steps toward 
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replacing hotse power by mechanical traction. She sent a 
committee all over the civilized world to study the best meth- 
ods, and an electric system is now being introduced while even 
London contents itself with horses. 

(4) The traffic was greatly enlarged, doubled in two years, 
by low fares, good service, and the increase of interest natur- 
ally felt by the people in a business of their own. 

(5) Larger traffic and the economies of public ownership 
have reduced the operating cost per passenger to 1.32 cents, 
and the total cost, including interest, taxes, and depreciation, 
is 1.55 cents per passenger. When the private company was 
collecting 3.84 cents per passenger it declared that only .24 
of a cent was profit. Now the city collects 1.78 cents and still 
there is about a quarter of a cent clear profit, and this is with 
horse power, which makes the cost per car mile at least 20 per 
cent. more than with electric traction. 

(6) The profits of the business do not go to a few stock- 
holders, but into the public treasury, to the tune of $200,000 
a year above all operating cost and fixed charges, interest, taxes, 
depreciation, and payments to the sinking fund. 

Q. You have admitted, however, that the conditions in 
Great Britain are very different from those that obtain in 
America. How, then, can any fair inference be drawn from 
Glasgow’s success? 

A. I think we may fairly infer that public ownership of 
street railways here would cause a movement in the same direc- 
tion as in Glasgow. If jackscrews worked ten hours beneath 
a house in the valley lift it three feet, we may not conclude 
either that the house will after such lifting stand as high as 
a house built upon the side of a hill, or that jackscrews worked 
ten hours under the hill house would raise it three feet, but 
we may fairly conclude that jackscrews properly placed and 
worked under the hill house would lift it some. 

Numerous facts prove that public ownership here does pro- 
duce effects similar in kind to those we have noted in Glas- 
gow. In public business here, as elsewhere, the workers are 
freer, get more pay and work fewer hours than the employees 
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of the great private monopolies. The public service is good, 
the charges are very low, and the profit, if any, belongs to the 
people. Nobody dreams that our roads and schools would be 
free, or letters carried for a two-cent stamp, if streets and 
schools and postal service were private property. Our water 
works and electric plants also make it clear that public own- 
ership tends to lower rates, better service, and diffusion of 
benefit. The law of cause and effect is not dislocated by cross- 
ing the ocean. 

The change from private to public ownership of a great 
monopoly means a change of purpose from dividends for a few 
to service for all. This change of purpose is the source of the 
improvement under public ownership in respect to cheaper 
transportation, a better paid and more contented citizenship, 
a fairer diffusion of wealth and power, etc. This change of 
purpose will accompany the change to public ownership here 
as well as in Europe or Australia, and, therefore, public own- 
ership of the railways here will cause a movement in the same 
general direction as in Glasgow: Fares will be lower than they 
are now; wages higher; hours shorter; service better; traffic 
larger. And all the profits and benefits of the railway system 
will go to the public instead of a few individuals. The change 
may not be the same in amount as in Glasgow in respect to any 
item, but it will be a change in the same direction. 

Q. If it would be so greatly to the city’s interest to own 
and operate the railways, why are so many of the great daily 
papers either hostile or indifferent to municipal ownership? 

A. Because the men that own and control them are stock- 
holders in the street railways or other monopolies, or dependent 
on those interested in such monopolies for a large part of their 
profits. 

Q. Why are the public, and especially the taxpayers, so 
indifferent to a question that so intimately affects their own 
pocketbooks ? 

A. Lack of specific information, partly. More largely lack 
of confidence in government and absence of hope and insight 
as to the means and prospects of improving it. More largely 
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still, the submergence of public spirit, Christian altruism, and 
even intelligent self-interest, beneath the struggle for exist- 
ence and the rush for individual wealth and mastery. 

Q. What methods do you believe should be employed to 
inform the people of their rights and to impress upon them 
their duties in regard to this question? 

A. Direct discussion of public ownership in newspaper, 
magazine, and book, pulpit, platform, and convention cannot 
fail to do good. Leading examples, such as the Glasgow tram- 
ways, New Zealand railroads, Wheeling gas works, Detroit 
electric plant, etc., add new vigor to the movement. The rapid 
growth of municipal ownership and sentiment favorable to it 
in Europe and America proves the potency of such influences. 
Over 500 cities own their gas works. In America alone about 
400 municipalities operate electric plants, where in 1882 there 
was but one. Our public water works have risen from 1 in 16 
in the year 1800 to 1,690 in 3,179 in the year 1896, or from 
6.3 per cent. to 53.2 per cent. of the total. Besides the plants 
built public from the start, 205 have changed from private 
to public ownership, while only 20 have changed the other 
way. In Massachusetts 29 plants out of 67 have changed 
from private to public, and 75 per cent. of the water works are 
now public property. From 100 per cent. private to 75 per cent. 
public in less than a century is a very decided change. There 
was only one public tramline in Great Britain before 1893: 
from 1893 to 1895 four cities entered upon the operation of 
their street railways; from 1896 to 1808, inclusive, ten cities 
began to operate their tramways, besides a short line in London. 

Nevertheless, powerful as discussions and examples in the 
direct line of public ownership have proved themselves to be, 
I do not regard them as the deepest or strongest influences 
at work. The tendency to union, organization, codrdination, 
is irresistible :;—the same power that builds the trusts, to get 
rid of one set of antagonisms, is establishing, and will estab- 
lish, public ownership to get rid of another set of antagonisms. 
Increasing organization and widening codperation are the test 
of advancing civilization, and it cannot be complete in any de- 
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partment of industry till it reaches the all-inclusive codp- 
eration of public ownership, or of universal voluntary federa- 
tion ; and for monopolies, the simplest and easiest, and often the 
only practicable, way to attain the final union is through pub- 
lic ownership. 

Deeper even than this industrial gravitation that is drawing 
us toward economic harmony lies the soul-gravitation that is 
drawing us toward the still richer harmony of sympathy and 
brotherhood. Deeper than any economic discussion or move- 
ment is the effort to make men realize that loving service makes 
life far richer than conquest, either military or commercial ; that 
honor and happiness are measured by what we give the world, 
not by what we take from it; that love and brotherhood are 
the true solution of all social problems. When men are really 
brothers and love their neighbors as themselves, no private 
monopoly will be possible, no advantage by which a few may 
hold the many in subjection and live in luxury while others toil 
will be tolerated. Ennobled manhood will necessitate equal 
rights and privileges and the public ownership of all monopo- 
lies. Deepest of all lie the teaching and training of the young, 
so they shall not only understand the movements of their 
time and the difficulties and dangers that surround them, but 
shall be so filled with the power of love that they will not 
merely render it lip-homage one day in seven, but obey it with 
all their faculties every moment of their lives. The funda- 
mental work is to implant in the mind of youth the ideal of 
loving service in place of the ideal of commercial conquest, 
and to register in their nervous systems the law of love till 
obedience to it becomes reflex. Back of every economic 
problem lies a moral question. Progress in either reacts upon 
the other. Every advance in real public ownership or codp- 
eration eliminates antagonisms and helps the development of 
sympathy and brotherhood; and every advance in sympathy 
and brotherhood necessitates a further movement toward pub- 
lic ownership and codperation. A nobler manhood is at once 
the richest result and the mightiest cause of public ownership 


and the transformation of mastery and servitude into fraternal 
partnership. 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


By B. O. FLowenr. 





FREEDOM AND GROWTH THROUGH CO-OPERA- 
TION. 


I. THE WARFARE OF Two Wor-p-IDEAs. 


Periods of unrest and revolution are usually dominated by 
some one idea, which becomes the key-note of progress for the 
hour. The Reformation had for its talismanic word, freedom 
of thought, the right to worship God according to the dictates 
of one’s conscience. The American Revolution was dominated 
by the wider idea of liberty as applied to government. It de- 
manded primarily that there should be no taxation without 
representation, and asserted that liberty and self-government 
were fundamental and inalienable rights. The economic rev- 
olution in England in the forties had for its key-note, freedom 
in trade; and the civilization-wide social agitation in the open- 
ing years of the twentieth century has for its magic word, co- 
operation, or industrial freedom. 

During the darkest hour of the war for American independ- 
ence, when after a lengthy and earnest discussion our patriotic 
fathers in council had reached a memorable decision, some one 
said, “Now, brothers, we must all hang together ;” and I think 
it was Benjamin Franklin who replied, “Yes, or if we do not 
we will all hang separately.” 

There are everywhere evidences that the more thoughtful la- 
bor leaders, as well as the far-seeing friends of social progress, 
realize that commercial feudalism has now reached such a stage 
that unless prompt measures are taken we will soon be strug- 
gling with a despotism in which the machinery of government 
will be used to further a system that shall month by month 
increase the enormous wealth of the few, and as surely, though 
less rapidly, serve to push the millions of the wealth-creators 
to a condition of absolute dependence upon “the masters of the 
bread.” The drift of the age is so strongly toward codperation 
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and combination that he is blind indeed who fails to see that 
the old competitive system is dead beyond resurrection. The 
one economic question which the immediate future must meet 
is whether our vast resources are to be operated by a few in- 
dividuals for the benefit of a few, or whether they shall be 
operated so as to yield a just and equitable return to all who 
create wealth, and thereby abolish uninvited poverty and create 
environments that will favor free men and women and enable 
them to possess a stake in the land, while growing in body, 
mind, and soul, without the ever-haunting fear of poverty 
through withdrawal of opportunities to earn a livelihood. To- 
day it lies in the power of the thoughtful among the wealth- 
creators to inaugurate a coOperative movement that will speed- 
ily spread and carry with it not only the promise but the 
realization of that economic freedom without which the shell 
of our republican institutions must become as much a mockery 
as was that of Florence under the de Medici family, Milan 
under Sforza, or Venice under the Council of Ten. The pres- 
ent seems to mark the advent of a reign of trusts and monopo- 
lies, which, if unchecked, will soon result in a despotism of cap- 
ital quite as real and galling, even if less obvious, than the 
rule of an absolute despot. But, side by side with this seeming 
ascendency of the self-engrossed and materialistic commercial- 
ism now rampant, there are innumerable signs indicating the 
awakening of the conscience of hundreds of thousands of our 
most intelligent and thoughtful citizens and a growing realiza- 
tion of the peril that confronts not only free institutions but 
also the rising generation which now clusters around the 
hearthstones of the Republic. Men are looking in all directions 
for some way out, for some door that opens onto the highway 
of progress and through which the people may pass without 
the ruin, the misery, and the wanton destruction which mark 
all revolutions of force. And many of the clearest-sighted 
among these thinkers see in an intelligent codperative move- 
ment among the workingmen of the urban and agrarian regions 
the promise of a peaceful revolution which will at once save 
to the Republic the proud heritage of progress while doing 
much to reinstate her in the position which she held for more 
than half a century as the leader of freedom’s hosts—the 
pioneer in the advance guard of civilization. The drift of the 
age is toward combination ; hence, little is to be hoped for from 
any movement at war with the mighty onward-sweeping cur- 
rent of the time. In the field of codperative work England has 
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shown the way, as she has led in many things since our Re- 
public began to lose the power of initiative. 


II. Co-oPpERATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


In England, as has been shown by Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, the 
coOperative factories, farms, gardens, and distributing stores 
have in a single generation assumed commanding proportions. 
The membership of the codperative associations of Great 
Britain 1s cne-seventh of the entire population, and it is further 
stated that the business and manufactures now carried on 
amount to over $270,000,000 a year. They have their own 
banks, the deposits of which amount to over $16,000,000, and 
they are turning over $200,000,000 a year. More than this, 
they are opening the windows of hope for hundreds of thou- 
sands of toil-ennobled men and women. They are establishing 
libraries, reading-rooms, schools, and are carrying on an edu- 
cational propaganda of inestimable value. Only the other day 
a clergyman of the Church of England, who has recently re- 
turned from a summer visit to the old country, said to me in 
the course of a conversation: “If you wish to see real social 
progress, you must go to England. The growth of sentiment 
in favor of municipal ownership and control of public utilities 
is something wonderful, and the progress the people are mak- 
ing in coOperative industries was a revelation to me.” 

The victory won by the codperative associations, which have 
in recent years become so powerful, was preceded by many 
disheartening defeats. Indeed, success was only attained after 
a succession of failures at which commercialism heartily 
laughed, and the prophets of night croaked gleefully at the 
verification of their confident predictions. To-day the foes of 
codperation have ceased to cry, “I told you so.” The working- 
men of England, or rather such noble and unselfish pioneers 
as John Jacob Holyoake and his associates, who sank all 
thought of self and gave their lives to what was called a 
Utopian idea until they wrung victory from defeat, have actual- 
ized for all future generations the dream that conventionalism 
insisted could never be anything but a chimera. What Eng- 
land has done America will do. And more than this, when 
our people once become imbued with the spirit of codperation ; 
when they come to see how it will ennoble our millions and 
give again to the bread-winners of America that hope which 
gilded the life of earlier generations, when all men found op- 
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portunity for success in the vast and undeveloped resources of 
our virgin land; when they come to see that through coOpera- 
tion and combination for mutual benefit the happiness of the 
whole people can be conserved without the shock and ruin of 
revolution, we will see hundreds of our leading thinkers and a 
large proportion of our young men and women uniting with 
the thoughtful artisans in a great concerted movement which 
will awaken a degree of moral enthusiasm not seen in this 
nation during the last generation and which will make success 
inevitable. 


III. A SicGniricAnt MEeEtinG IN FANEvuIL HALL. 


Signs are not wanting which indicate that the spirit of 
co6peration is already taking root in the imagination and 
reason of our people. Early in last December a very significant 
meeting was held under the auspices of the Workers’ Codper- 
ative Association in Faneuil Hall. The night was exceedingly 
inclement, but several hundred thoughtful men and women 
gathered in the old Cradle of Liberty. There were addresses 
by a number of prominent men, among whom were the eminent 
Unitarian divine, Rev. Edward A. Horton; Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, the scholarly editor of the New England Magazine; Mr. 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, whose “Wealth Vs. Commonwealth,” 
“Labor Co-partnership,” and other authoritative works have 
made his name a household word in America; Mr. George 
F. Washburn, the president of the Boston Bryan Club, and 
the Rev. Hiram Vrooman, president of the Workers’ Codpera- 
tive Association. The Rev. George C. Lorimer, the distin- 
guished Baptist divine, had promised to address the meeting, 
but illness prevented his attendance. He sent a letter, however, 
expressing his hearty sympathy with the work ;—something 
that was hardly necessary, inasmuch as Dr. Lorimer has long 
been an outspoken champion of codperation. The Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale also sent a letter expressing his sympathy 
with the enterprise. 

There is in Boston, as in all great cities, a large number of 
the members of the various trades organizations who are from 
time to time out of employment, either for a few days or per- 
haps for weeks and sometimes months at a time. The Workers’ 
Coéperative Association is composed very largely of members 
of the Building Trades Union, and it is proposed to inaugurate 
the movement by arranging for the employment of builders, or 
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workmen acquainted with building, who would otherwise be 
out of employment. The laborers will be paid the current union 
scale of prices for the work done, but they will receive, in lieu 
of cash, checks representing shares of ownership in the building 
erected. In this way the members of the Association, instead 
of being idle, will be securing a permanent interest in a great 
building whose rental will earn them a handsome per cent. and 
which will be a certain source of revenue. In the course of an 
earnest address Mr. George F. Washburn not only heartily in- 
dorsed the plan, but offered in the name of his clothing firm 
to accept $10,000 worth of these labor checks for full face 
value at the Washburn clothing store. He expressed the be- 
lief that other firms would also be glad to accept these certifi- 
cates in exchange for groceries and other needed commodities. 
In his address the Rev. Hiram Vrooman spoke as follows con- 
cerning the present situation and the immediate purposes of the 
Association : 


“The president of the Ruskin hall movement of Oxford, England, who 
is now establishing educational centers in the various parts of this coun- 
try, has proposed that this Association construct for the uses of Ruskin 
hall a building which Ruskin hall shall permanently lease, paying a rent 
sufficient to insure us six per cent. interest on our capital invested. As 
most of you know, Ruskin hall is a labor college, and the only college 
officially indorsed and recognized by organized labor in Great Britain, 
and by the codperative movement of England, which does an annual 
business of $300,000,000. 

“Perhaps the special thing that you want to know from me to-night, 
as president of the Association, is the definite things we contemplate 
doing, and how we are going to do them. We have a magnificent offer 
from Mr. Washburn to redeem our labor checks at their par value in 
merchandise. We have this other offer from Ruskin hall, guaranteeing 
a splendid dividend upon whatever capital we may invest in the erection 
of a building suitable to its needs. Furthermore, several men promi- 
nent in the ranks of organized labor here in Boston have requested our 
Association to erect a large labor temple in the center of the city. They 
have told us that for some years the question of erecting a labor temple 
has been agitated among the various unions. The various labor organi- 
zations of the city combined are now paying annually in the form of 
rent for accommodations, which in many instances are unsuitable for 
their purposes, something like $30,000. This rent is sufficient to pay in- 
terest upon a capital that would erect a magnificent edifice, in which all 
the various bodies of organized labor in the city might have commodious 
offices, rooms, and halls. 

“In this city there is also great need for a central employment bureau, 
to be conducted honestly and to be commensurate with the needs of the 
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public. The conducting of an employment bureau of this nature would 
be eminently fitting for this Association. I feel that I may safely say 
here to-night that the first building operations which this Association 
will undertake will be the erection of a Ruskin hall and labor temple. 
Both buildings can be merged into one, and the labor college and this 
Association can be of great mutual help. In this labor temple commodi- 
ous apartments for an ideal employment bureau can be provided; and, 
furthermore, store rooms on the bottom floor can be built which can be 
very profitably rented, or, if so desired, can be used by the Association 
at headquarters for its work in codperative distribution, such as the 
conducting of codperative stores. 

“In carrying on building operations the Association will buy with 
cash the necessary land and materials for building. It will utilize the 
surplus labor on the market in the erection of its buildings, paying the 
prevailing union scale of wages in the form of labor checks, but with 
the understanding that all the profits accruing from the building enter- 
prise are to be distributed in addition to wages proportionately among 
the holders of these labor checks. Thus, the workingmen of the city 
of Boston who participate in the erection of this Ruskin hall and labor 
temple will themselves own the equity in the building; thus, it will be 
built by workmen and owned by workmen. I predict that the higher 
class of workmen in the city of Boston who spend their otherwise idle 
days upon the building of this Ruskin hall and labor temple will work 
with an enthusiasm equal to that of the old-time Jews when they were 
building the walls of Jerusalem. 

“The cash that the Association will need for purchasing land and 
building materia! will be borrowed partly from the membership fees of 
active members, partly from labor unions, partly from workmen who 
have money in the savings banks, and from others interested in the en- 
terprise, and partly from loaning corporations. The Association will 
pay for the use of this borrowed capital the market rate of interest, and 
give the building as security for these loans. 

“There are many other undertakings which the Association is contem- 
plating as soon as these just mentioned are successfully under way, such, 
for instance, as erecting model workingmen’s homes and cultivating idle 
lands adjacent to Boston.” 


Perhaps the ablest address of this meeting was made by 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, who is one of the best informed 
thinkers on codperative affairs of our time. Mr. Lloyd in- 
sisted that codperation is no longer an experiment. On the 
contrary, he asserted among other things that— 


“It is our most successful social movement outside of politics. 
Its development in the stores of England, the People’s banks of the con- 
tinent of Europe, the Farmers’ selling and buying associations in Ger- 
many and France, the creameries and other agricultural societies of 
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Ireland, is the marvel of the times, and the latest reports show the 
growth to be now greater than ever before. 

“*Failure is the road to success’ is a lesson the codperators have 
learned by heart. The world belongs to those who can combine, and in 
an age of universal combination, from international to industrial, the 
workingmen and farmers and other producers must combine or per- 
ish. ‘ 

“If codperation continues to accelerate its growth in the stores, fac- 
tories, banks, and farms of the world as it has done in the last fifty 
years, it can be but a question of a few generations when it will occupy 
practically the whole industrial, commercial, and financial field—it will 
own the earth—and it will be an equal figure in human affairs with the 
government of the world. It has, in fact, already been styled by a great 
English statesman, ‘The State within the State.” The workingmen— 
the common people—have proved themselves capable of furnishing all 
the business ability requisite for business, and the political economy of 
codperation is proving itself in vital ways superior to the political econ- 
omy of the competitive system. 

“Best of all, in this effort of codperation to realize a world of wealth 
and brotherhood within the warring world of poverty and competition 
all classes are laboring together, workingmen and large employers, 
trades-unionists, socialists, great dignitaries of the Church like the 
clergymen here to-night and the Bishop of Durham of England, secular- 
ists like John Jacob Holyoake, earls, countesses, commoners, all co- 
operating in a work which avows its purpose and hope to be the estab- 
lishment of a new social order in which all men shall be workers and 
all workers shall be partners.” 


IV. Wuy Co-orpERATIVE EXPERIMENTS HAvE FAILED IN 
THE Past. 


Enemies of codperation often urge that, whatever may be 
the success of coOperative associations in England or other 
foreign lands, there is no reason to hope for success here, be- 
cause various attempts in the past have failed. There is, how- 
ever, no real ground for this assumption. In England the won- 
derful success achieved was only gained after successive 
failures of the most discouraging character—failures that 
would have dismayed even the stoutest hearts, had the lead- 
ing spirits not been philosophers enough to discern that the 
trend or current of modern life was in the direction of com- 
bination and the socialization of industry and business. At 
first the coOperators failed, but they possessed faith based on 
knowledge that the great triumphs of the age rested on com- 
bination, and that here lay the way to victory; and they per- 
severed until they have won a degree of success that challenges 
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the admiration of the world, though they recognize that the 
victories are as yet small indeed compared with what they 
will be in the course of a few years. 

In America there have been a number of sporadic attempts 
at coOperation, some of them of a paternal character, in which 
philanthropic and idealistic philosophers sought to realize the 
dream of a better social order, based on brotherhood,—as, for 
example, Mr. Robert Owen’s noteworthy attempt to establish 
a social community early in the nineteenth century at New 
Harmony, Ind., and the Brook Farm experiment at Boston. In 
recent years there have been several efforts to establish com- 
munal or socialistic colonies by groups of workers. Here, 
however, the colonists have gone away from the markets. They 
have attracted men and women of strenuous and inflexible 
ideals, many of whom aspired to be leaders and most of whom 
had fallen into the unhappy habit of criticizing and condemning 
almost everything in life. These elements have carried with 
them the seeds of discord and discontent, which, when added 
to the other disadvantages—the poverty of the community, the 
inexperience in business on the part of the leaders, and the 
distance of the communities from available markets—were 
quite sufficient to explain the failures. Then, again, we must 
remember that they were made while the competitive age still 
prevailed and before the tide of coGperation and combination 
had practically won in the hard-fought fields of commerce and 
business. To-day it is no longer a warfare between competi- 
tion and combination. We have passed that stage. The ques- 
tion is whether or not the world’s business shall be controlled 
by a few and for the benefit of a few—whether we are to have 
a feudalism of capital—or whether the business of the world is 
to be conducted by all for the benefit of all. On the one hand 
are vassalage, poverty, and misery for the millions, a lower 
standard of morality, a disappearance of the spirit of inde- 
pendence, a weakening of the intellectual development of the 
masses, existing by the side of a commercial oligarchy far 
more arrogant than were the barons of the Middle Ages or the 
autocratic council in the so-called republic of Venice. On the 
other hand, under codperation, or mutualism, the work of the 
world can be done and well done in such a manner that all who 
toil shall be independent and prosperous, while liberty shall 
mean far more than a name, and all citizens shall have ample 
time and the necessary opportunity for the development of the 
best that is in them. 
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THE STAGE OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


Not long ago a friend, a representative of that class who live 
largely in the mystic past, expressed his regret that our stage 
had deteriorated so much that it was no longer an inspiration 
or the source of pleasure to him. “Ah!” he continued, “think 
of the old days, when Edwin Forrest, Charlotte Cushman, and 
Charles Fechter walked the boards, and later, when Edwin | 
Booth, John McCullough, and the elder Salvini made the stage 
an education for theater-goers. Whom have we now, and 
what is there to be seen?” Such criticisms, with slight varia- 
tions, are continually heard; nor is it altogether surprising. 
The human mind is prone to magnify the glories of other days. 
Distance lends enchantment, and all literature bears testimony 
to the fact that “there were giants in those days.” Even old 
Homer scored the pygmies of his time. In speaking of one 
of the feats of the heroes around the walls of Troy, he says: 


“Not ten strong men th’ enormous weight could raise, 
Such men as live in these degenerate days.” 


And so it has ever been. The giants lived in the yesterday 
of the world, the pygmies in the to-day. 

This peculiarity of the human mind in part explains the 
popular criticism of the modern stage. It is only just, how- 
ever, to observe that during the last sixty years there were 
many interpreters of the greatest classic roles who were in the 
truest sense of the term masters of their art; and yet, taken as 
a whole, the general standard of excellence in the interpreta- 
tion of the roles, other than that assumed by the star, is 
incomparably better than it was even eighteen or twenty years 
ago. I remember seeing Edwin Booth play a round of his 
great characters in the early eighties, when, aside from the de- 
light which I derived from his splendid interpretations, I can 
candidly say that nothing afforded me more pleasure than the 
frequent taking off of the leading members of the cast, whose 
wretched interpretations outraged the artistic feelings of the 
spectators and robbed the play of all pretense of being a great 
piece of art work. And what was true of the support of 
Edwin Booth’s company, before Mr. Field and the late Law- 
rence Barrett managed our greatest Shakespearian interpreter, 
was measurably true of the casts of most of the other stars. 

Now, to-day, with a large cast of almost uniformly excellent 
artists, it is doubtless true that the really great work of the 
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leading actors does not impress the average theater-goer so 
much as it would should the star be surrounded by less compe- 
tent actors; but the audience would lose the satisfaction now 
enjoyed by a splendid piece of well-rounded art work which 
adds in a real way to the culture of the auditor. And what is 
more, the American stage to-day boasts of a large number of 
young men and women who I believe are destined to rank 
with the foremost artists of the olden time. It was my fortune 
to witness more than two-score performances of Edwin Booth, 
the actor who in my judgment towered above all other inter- 
preters of Shakespeare. I also enjoyed seeing in their principal 
roles John McCullough, Lawrence Barrett, the elder Salvini, 
Sir Henry Irving, Mary Anderson, and many others of the 
great stage favorites of yesterday. Hence I feel I am war- 
ranted in comparing the work of the past with that of the 
present; and while nothing is further from my purpose than 
seeking to minimize the splendid achievements of the great 
actors of the last generation, I feel that not only does the stage 
to-day represent a higher degree of general excellence than ever 
before, not only are there more true artists and more perform- 
ances that are in a real sense works of art, capable of affording 
genuine delight while adding materially to the education of 
the spectator, but the standard of manhood and womanhood, the 
general culture and the ideals of the dramatic profession are as 
a whole higher than at any previous time in the history of the 
drama in America. 

Nor is our stage as weak as those who mourn the poverty 
of dramatic genius in “these degenerate days” imagine. In 
another generation the elder theater-goers of the New York 
and the Boston of to-day will be saying: “Ah! if you could 
have witnessed Minnie Maddern Fiske in ‘Becky Sharp’ you 
would have seen something you could never have forgotten. 
‘Vanity Fair’ took on new interest after her great creation. 
Could you have seen Sarah Bernhardt and Coquelin as they in- 
terpreted famous rdles in the season of 1900-’o1, you would 
have known what great acting was. Could you have seen 
Joseph Jefferson in ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ James A. Herne in ‘Sag 
Harbor,’ E. S. Willard in ‘The Middleman,’ E. H. Sothern in 
‘Hamlet,’ Richard Mansfield in ‘A Parisian Romance,’ Viola 
Allen as Glory Quayle, or a score of other actors who made the 
stage of the first year of this century memorable, you would 
have realized what great acting was.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, with the exception of Bernhardt, I 
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have witnessed the performance of no actress during the last 
twenty years whose interpretation could compare as an artistic 
creation with Mrs. Fiske’s Becky Sharp; and I doubt not that 
many of those whose good work we thoroughly enjoy to-day, 
but whom we are not in the habit of associating with the 
heroes of yesterday, will hold a high place in the pantheon of art 
when seen through the glamour of vanished years. Gerald 
Massey has crowded much truth into the following lines, which 
we will do well to remember when disposed to make compari- 
sons between the masters of the past and the great dramatic 
interpreters of to-day: 


To those who walk beside them, great men seem 
Mere common earth; but distance makes them stars. 
As dying limbs do lengthen out in death, 

So grows the stature of their after-fame; 

And then we gather up their glorious words, 

And treasure up their names with loving care. 


There is another fact about the stage of to-day worthy of 
notice. I think those who have closely followed the best dra- 
matic work of recent years will agree that at no time in the 
past has the stage been able to boast of anything like the large 
number of young men and women whose present work prom- 
ises great things for the future. Actors like James K. Hackett, 
Henry Miller, William Faversham, Viola Allen, Bertha Gal- 
land, and a score of others who might be named, form a group 
of fine young artists which we believe it would be difficult for 
the stage of any nation in earlier times to have equaled. And 
Ht their interpretations hold the promise of great achievements 
in the not distant future—achievements which will broaden 
and deepen the culture of the people and prove an educational 
factor of great importance in the coming years. 


= See — 


* * * 
A REPRESENTATIVE YOUNG AMERICAN ACTOR. 


Believing as we do that the stage will more and more become 
a vital factor in the civilization of the twentieth century, and 
also that its influence on the public mind to-day is far greater Ae 
than most people imagine, we propose to notice from time to ) 
time the work of representative young men and women whose 
conscientious and capable interpretations on what is almost the 
: threshold of their professional careers seem to promise artistic 
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triumphs of the first order in the coming years; and we open 
this series of short sketches with a brief notice of James K. 
Hackett, who in the title-rdles of “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
“Rupert of Hertzau,” and “The Pride of Jennico” has scored 
such pronounced successes that he already ranks among the 
best representatives of the romantic drama on the American 
stage to-day. It was recently my privilege to witness Mr. 
Hackett in “The Pride of Jennico.” A friend had sung his 
praises to me in no uncertain phrases, and she furthermore 
informed me that he was one of the handsomest men on the 
American stage. Perhaps this enthusiastic estimate led me to 
expect too much in the personal appearance of the young actor, 
and occasioned a distinctly disappointed feeling when the ro- 
mantic hero came upon the stage. I was expecting to see a 
larger man, or one of more commanding presence than he 
presented. I remembered how the personality and magnetism 
of the younger Salvini took hold of his audiences when he ap- 
peared as Romeo, Claude Melnotte, or D’ Artagnan; and behind 
the vision of that gifted young actor, whom death called from 
us while the flush of early manhood still lingered on his brow, 
rose the memory of Edwin Booth, in such great roles as 
Hamlet and Lear; of John McCullough in “Virginius” and 
“The Gladiator ;” of the elder Salvini in “Othello,” and of 
other well-known actors who instantly attracted attention 
and compelled the audience to follow their work with the 
keenest interest, either by their strong and subtle magnetism, 
by their transcendent genius, or by a personality that domin- 
ated all else on the stage. When Mr. Hackett entered I felt 
nothing of the witchery wrought by a commanding presence, 
or the indefinable magnetism which instantly influences an au- 
dience. True, he possessed a fine stage presence, and the 
opening lines were well rendered; yet there was nothing re- 
markable in his work during the early part of the first scene, 
and at times I wondered whether he possessed that reserve 
power which is sometimes locked up in a simple and unassum- 
ing exterior only to leap forth when the demand comes, even 
as in war a peasant youth oftentimes rises full-statured in 
heroic majesty at a supreme crisis. As the act proceeded, 
however, hints were not wanting that spoke of power, while 
the intelligent and discriminating interpretation, devoid of the 
offense of over-acting, threw a charm over me. I was in the 
presence of an artist, and that alone was a delight. 

As the play progressed, and strong situations developed, the 
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effect upon the audience was as interesting as it was noticeable. 
The actor soon won their sympathy and held it by that strange 
and subtle power which genius and art are capable of throwing 
over the imagination of a multitude. The cold and critical in- 
terest gave place to a warm, enthusiastic appreciation which 
reminded me of the influence which the late John Bright was 
said to exert over the vast concourses of people who hung upon 
his words. It is stated that usually those who had heard of 
the eloquence of the most famous parliamentary orator of the 
time were greatly disappointed when he began to speak, for he 
was very deliberate, avoiding all attempts at effect, confining 
himself almost entirely to simple Saxon words. He had a 
great cause to defend or a plea to make, and he addressed the 
reason and the higher moral sentiments of his hearers. He 
calmly advanced argument after argument, until the disap- 
pointment of the auditor was wholly lost in the wrapt interest 
he had created in the great cause he was presenting; and long 
before he reached his magnificent peroration, the like of which 
few if any orators of modern times have approached, he had 
completely won over the most captious. They had forgotten 
all save the great theme so grandly presented. Such triumphs 
are due alone to genius, or the mastery of an art which appeals 
to the emotional nature, and he who is able to win, hold, 
and carry with him a critical audience has achieved a real 
victory. 

Now, a young actor who for weeks in succession can hold 
enthralled large critical assemblies without stooping to ques- 
tionable methods, without catering to low tastes or seeking by 
spectacular effects to stimulate interest, wins a worthy victory 
and displays power that promises much in future years. To 
me it seemed that Mr. Hackett possesses many of the elements 
necessary to great achievements in his chosen profession. He 
is evidently a man of imagination, and this essential in artist, 
poet, or actor is supplemented by the habits of a student who is 
afraid of no exacting work that promises success. He is am- 
bitious and conscientious in his desire to win an honorable 
place among the great actors who have made our stage justly 
illustrious. He possesses great reserve power, and he succeeds 
in a marked degree where most young actors who essay melo- 
drama fail—he rarely over-acts. This is one of the great 
charms of his work and a virtue so seldom seen upon the 
romantic stage that it merits special notice. For one so young 
his success has been phenomenal, for as yet he is only thirty- 
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one years of age, having been born in Ontario in 1869, when 
his father was sixty-nine years old. 

He is the son of the well-known actor, James Henry Hack- 
ett, whose Falstaff was one of the histrionic triumphs of the 
American stage. His father died when the son was only two 
years of age. His half-brother, John K. Hackett, became a 
successful lawyer, and for nineteen years held the important 
office of recorder in the city of New York. On reaching the 
age when it became necessary for him to decide as to his pro- 
fession in life, James found it difficult to choose between the 
stage and law. His father’s calling held a strong fascination 
for him. His brother’s success, position, and influence led him 
to look with favor upon law, especially as circumstances prom- 
ised early advancement should he adopt that profession. While 
undecided he entered the College of New York City, and grad- 
uated from that institution in 1891, taking the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. Next he entered the New York Law School and 
decided to prepare himself for that profession, though he had 
not as yet given up the idea of going upon the stage. Indeed, 
during his college days he had been foremost among the stu- 
dents in all the amateur dramatic entertainments. Although 
perhaps he was not ready to admit it, the drama was already 
throwing its fascination over his imagination. While attending 
the law school he received an injury in a game of football 
which laid him up for some time, and during his convalescence 
he definitely decided to abandon all thought of law and adopt 
the dramatic profession. 

He made his debut in A. M. Palmer’s old stock company, in 
1892, and rose rapidly into prominence. He was a member of 
Lotta’s company when that popular actress fell seriously ill. 
Later we find him belonging to Augustin Daly’s well-known 
organization, and he was Minnie Seligman’s leading support 
on her first starring tour. He also embarked in some touring 
adventures in the Southwest and in the British provinces, which 
were either negative successes or disastrous failures. He first 
won favor in New York in the character of de Neiperged in 
“Madam Sans Gene.” His place was now assured among ex- 
cellent and capable young actors, but it was not until he ap- 
peared as Rudolph Rassendyll in “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
then being played by the Lyceum Theater Company, that he 
had the opportunity to show, under favorable circumstances, 
how well a young man can assume a difficult and somewhat ex- 
acting part. His success was so pronounced that he became 
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the leading man in the Lyceum Company, appearing success- 
fully in a number of roles. 

While playing in “The Princess and the Butterfly” he was 
stricken with typhoid fever, and it was during this illness that 
his marriage to Miss Mary Mannering, who is now starring in 
“Janice Meredith,” was publicly announced. On his recovery 
he starred in “The Tree of Knowledge” and in “Rupert of 
Hentzau.” Last year he produced “The Pride of Jennico,” 
which had a run of one hundred and seventy-five nights in 
New York City. This season he is starring in this play, but 
next September he will appear under his own management in 
an entirely new drama. 

The career of Mr. Hackett is in many ways typical of the 
best side of American youth. It affords a happy illustration 
of what concentration of purpose, hard work, courage, and 
determination can achieve. Young as he is, Mr. Hackett has 
made more than one failure where, with the superb faith of 
youth, he had anticipated positive success. One less deter- 
mined and stout-hearted might have become discouraged, but, 
with that dauntless spirit which has made America great and 
which is the proud heritage of our people, he made his failures 
stepping-stones to success. He who carries this superb cour- 
age into life, who concentrates his every energy on one worthy 
end, and, laying the best that is in him on the altar of his 
chosen profession, consecrates labor and ennobles art, will suc- 
ceed. Failures are to him the clouds that pass over the sun; 
they are transient, for fate has promised to him the laurel 
wreath if he be true to the love of the best and carry through 
life the lion heart of youth. 


*” * * 


HOW THE REPUBLIC IS DRIFTING FROM 
THE MOORINGS OF FREEDOM. 


“Where a great regular army exists,” says Lord Macaulay, 
“a limited monarchy can exist no longer. The sovereign is at 
once emancipated from what had been the chief restraint on his 
power, and he inevitably becomes absolute, unless he is sub- 
jected to checks such as would be superfluous in a society 
where all are soldiers occasionally and none permanently.” 

A large standing army is the bulwark of tyranny, and the 
lesson of history offers us no justification for the expectation 
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that our government will prove an exception to the rule, and 
long remain free with a large standing army. What Lord 
Macaulay declares concerning this menace to freedom in a 
limited monarchy is equally true of a republic in which great 
monopolies may have a potential voice in the shaping of ad- 
ministrative policies, and we may rest assured that if we have 
become so morally anesthetized that we acquiesce in the new 
doctrine that it is right for soldiers under the Stars and Stripes 
to wage a cruel war against a people whose only crime is their 
love for freedom and that they insist on following the example 
of our own fathers, we will be expected to feel the strong mili- 
tary arm, if its use will advance ambitious men in their designs 
for power or grasping monopolies in the suppression of popular 
resistance to oppression and extortions. 

The military bill, for which the war being waged by our gov- 
ernment against the liberty-loving Filipinos is made the ex- 
cuse, is in our judgment one of the gravest mistakes which 
Congress has made in its whole history. But bad as is the in- 
crease of the standing army, that evil is even less menacing 
than the precedent established by Congress in delegating to the 
President rights which should under all circumstances be 


sacredly and jealously guarded by the representatives of the 
people in the two houses of Congress. On this momentous 
point we are glad to note that even some of the most ultra- 
conservative papers of the land have taken alarm and are rais- 
ing solemn protests. The New York Nation, for example, in 
a recent editorial, utters this timely warning: 


“The growing tendency of Congress to shirk responsibility by shifting 
it onto the President’s shoulders is perhaps the most alarming sign of 
the decay of republican government noted for a long time. The Repub- 
lican Philadelphia Ledger sees in it a real ground for the charge of Im- 
perialism, and finds it ‘shocking testimony’ to the ability of Jingoism to 
lead us away from the spirit which should actuate men of republican 
beliefs living in a democracy. It does not believe that Mr. McKinley 
will abuse the privileges given to him, but it rightly fears the result of 
setting so un-American a precedent as to confer on him, respecting the 
size of our army, greater power than the German Emperor’s, who cannot 
add a single soldier to his army. A proof of this is that the Reichstag 
has been teeming with protests during the last month against the un- 
authorized despatch of a volunteer East Asiatic corps to China, and the 
defenders of the German Constitution have been outspoken in their at- 
tack upon this violation of its sanctity, using the very same arguments 
which apply to our own case. What a change has come over the spirit 
of our institutions when those who stand for its organic law can make 
common cause with the most liberal subjects of what we have so long 
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considered a ‘down-trodden’ monarchy! It is already ‘feared’ in Admin- 
istration circles in Washington that Congress may, after all, limit the 
President’s power to raise armies to two years. We trust that it will not 
even give him this power for two days.” 


The new doctrine that the Constitution does not follow the 
flag, that a republic can remain a republic and yet adopt the 
colonial system of imperial governments, that it can insist on 
holding subject peoples and yet be true to the fundamental 
principles upon which it was builded, and that it is right to 
crush with the strong military arm a people struggling to enjoy 
that which our own Declaration of Independence declares to 
be an inalienable right of all peoples, ought to be sufficient to 
show the most slow-thinking patriot how rapidly the great Re- 
public is drifting away from the ancient moorings, and also 
to what shore this evil current is bearing her. 


* * * 
UNTRUE TO HER MISSION. 


On the arrival of Mr. Kruger in Paris, Senator Fabre pre- 
sented him with a copy of his “Life of Washington,” dedi- 
cated— 

“To the grand old man who, by his struggles and persistency, recalls 
Washington, and to whom France has given the same enthusiastic wel- 
come as was given to Franklin, regretting that she has been unable up 
to the present to codperate in the foundation of the United States of 
South Africa as she codperated in*the foundation of the United States 
of America.” 

Is it possible that the canker of sordid commercialism has 
eaten so deeply into the heart of our people that the above 
incident, coupled with the knowledge of the attitude of our 
government toward the little republics of South Africa in their 
heroic struggle to maintain free self-government, brings no 


sense of bitter humiliation or indignation to the conscience of - 


the nation? Had our Republic shown fidelity to her traditions 
and her glorious mission by generously aiding the Filipinos 
to realize their long-cherished dream of self-government, while 
extending at least the moral support of the government to the 
republics of South Africa, the real position of the United States 
as a world power would have been a hundredfold greater than it 
is to-day, while she would have vindicated her high claim to 
the place of leadership among the nations that are pressing 
toward the goal to which permanent civilization must move. 
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REVIEWED BY B. O. FLOWER.* 





ECCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS. By Major J. B. Pond. Illustrated 
with over 90 portraits of men and women. Cloth, 564 pp. Price, 
$3.50. New York: G. W. Dillingham Company. 


A Book Study. 


In his new work entitled “Eccentricities of Genius,” Major Pond 
marshals before the reader in a most pleasing and interesting way the 
great men and women who during the last fifty years have made the 
lecture platform one of the positive educational factors in American 
life. Few of us begin to realize how much the lyceum has contributed 
to the real culture of our people, and it is well that the man of all men 
best qualified intelligently to introduce to the rising generation so many 
of the master minds of the last half century has essayed this task, and 
in so doing has succeeded so admirably. The volume is rich in luminous 
pen pictures and characterizations of more than four-score men and 
women who molded the thought and conscience of millions of people. 
To be brought into sympathetic touch with many of the finest and truest 
leaders of thought is in itself an inspiration, and happily the author of 
this work understands how to bring out the strong points in the life he 
is dealing with, while he spices his descriptions with a rich fund of an- 
ecdotes which further serve to illustrate the character he is discussing. 
In most instances Major Pond dwells lovingly upon those of whom he 
writes. We are brought very near to the heart-life of many of whom we 
may have known but little beyond the splendid intellectual powers or 
moral enthusiasm which have been the common heritage and one of the 
chief glories of the last two generations. Occasionally the reader is 
made uncomfortable by some revelations that tend to shatter his idol; 
for the author, though evidently conscientious and just, is also frank, as 
the admirers of Charles Sumner, the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, and 
Charles Spurgeon will agree. Yet his criticisms do not go beyond his 
personal experiences, and the great part of the volume consists of glow- 
ing descriptions and pleasing stories relating to one of the most brilliant 
coteries of thought-molders known to modern times. Very fine indeed 
are his sympathetic characterizations of John B. Gough, Wendell 
Phillips, and Henry Ward Beecher, whom he terms “the triumvirate of 
lecture kings.” 


* Books intended for review in THe ARENA should be addressed to 
B. O. Flower, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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His treatment of Henry Ward Beecher is perhaps the finest and most 
interesting part of the volume. The two men were intimate friends. 
Few persons, indeed, came nearer to the heart of the great Plymouth 
pastor than did Major Pond. The affection of the two men was much 
like that of brothers, and in our author’s story of Beecher on the lecture 
platform we have a description in which an intimate knowledge of the 
character of his subject, a sincere admiration for the great preacher’s 
intellectual ability, and a deep love for the man are delightfully blended. 
Many are the charming anecdotes given relating to the days when the 
Major and the greatest pulpit orator of America were together. In 
Richmond, Va., they had an exciting experience. It was in 1877. 
Beecher had never spoken below the Mason and Dixon line, and his 
recent trouble in New York had done much to arouse a new antago- 
nistic public sentiment. In all towns there were many ready to think 
that the worst that had been charged was true. The South was naturally 
disposed to credit the scandal, for her people had not forgotten the stand 
which Beecher and Plymouth pulpit took during the anti-slavery days. 
Mr. Powell, who was the proprietor of the theater at Richmond, soon 
found that public sentiment was so bitter against the minister that it 
would be dangerous for him to appear. He wired Major Pond, who 
with Mr. Beecher was then at Baltimore, not to come; but as the man- 
ager and lecturer were then en route, they continued their journey. At 
the hotel in Richmond Mr. Beecher was treated in a highly discourteous 
manner, even by the servants. They found that no tickets had been sold, 
and Mr. Powell declined to take the responsibility of the lecture, where- 
upon Major Pond agreed to cancel the contract provided the manager 
would let him have the theater for that night. To this proposal Mr. 
Powell readily agreed. Announcements were made, but no one would 
sell tickets or keep the door. “The Legislature, then in session, passed 
an informal vote that none of them would go near the theater. The 
Tobacco Board did the same.’’ Major Pond had to be ticket-seller and 
doorkeeper. But curiosity is as strong in the South as in the North. At 
an early hour people began to come, and soon a great crowd had as- 
sembled. One surprising fact was that about all the members of the 
Legislature, and all the Tobacco Board, were among the early pur- 
chasers of tickets. Each man, supposing that the others would not be 
present, decided to slip in and hear for himself the much-talked-of ora- 
tor. I will now let our author relate his experiences: 


The time came for me to go after Mr. Beecher. I had no door- 
keeper, but the theater was full of men and my pockets were stuffed 
with dollars, so I left the door to take care of itself. I found him ready. 
While in the carriage on our way from the hotel to the theater not a 
word passed between us, and during the day neither of us had spoken 
of the situation. When we arrived at the stage door of the theater the 
dozen policemen were keeping the crowd back. As we alighted from 
the carriage at the door, a yell went up. We met Mr. Powell on the 
stage. He called me to one side and said: 

“Don’t you introduce Mr. Beecher. The gallery is full of eggs. You 
will have trouble.” 
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I stepped into the waiting-room. Mr. Beecher said: “Go ahead; I 
am ready.” 

I walked on the stage and he followed. As we sat down I saw the 
theater full of men only. The crowd was disposed to be uncivil. Canes 
began to rake the baluster of the balcony railing, and feet to pound the 
floor, and in less than a minute a yell fairly shook the theater. Mr. 
Beecher signaled me to proceed. I stood a moment for them to 
get quiet, and then introduced him to his first Virginia audience. 

Mr. Beecher was to speak on “Hard Times,” but had decided to 
change the subject to the “Ministry of Wealth.” As he arose and 
stepped toward the footlights, another yell went up. He stood unmoved, 
and waited for some time; finally a lull came, and he began. He said 
that there was a natural law that brains and capital controlled the com- 
mercial world, and it could not be changed even by the Virginia Legis- 
lature, which opened with prayer and closed with the benediction. The 
Legislature were all there, and the public, like any other public, were 
ready to accept any good-natured drive at the Legislature. 

It was not many minutes before the audience was in full sympathy 
with the speaker, and for two and a half hours Mr. Beecher addressed 
that crowd, swaying them with his mighty eloquence and telling them 
such truths as they never before had listened to. His peroration was a 
tribute to the Commonwealth of Virginia, the Mother of Presidents, 
her history and her people, and closed with a brief retrospect: how she 
had prospered when she set her mark high and bred her sons for Presi- 
dents and position, but how changed when she came to breed men for 
the market; how manfully and nobly her worthy sons had kissed the 
sod, and how sad had been her lot. But in all her prosperity and ad- 
versity God had not forsaken her. Industry brought prosperity, and 
soon, very soon, Virginia was to be one of the brightest stars in the con- 
stellation of States. 

Such applause and cheers as he got during that address I have never 
heard before or since. 

He stepped off the stage and into the carriage, and we were in our 
rooms at the hotel before half the audience could get out of the theater. 

After getting to his room Mr. Beecher threw himself back in a large 
chair in front of a blazing wood fire and laughingly said: 

“Don’t you think we have captured Richmond ?” 

He had no more than spoken when the door opened and a.crowd of 
men came rushing in. My first impression was that it was a mob, as it 
did not seem that there had been time for them to come from the thea- 
ter; but I was mistaken. 

The foremost was a tall man with a slouch hat. (They were all in 
slouch hats.) He said: 

“Mr. Beecher, this is our ‘Leftenant’-Governor. We have come to 
thank you for that great speech. This is our member for So-and-so, 
and this is Judge Harris,” and so on, introducing a score or more of 
prominent Virginians. 

“Mr. Beecher, we want you to stay and speak for us to-morrow even- 
ing. We want our women to hear you,” etc. 

Mr. Beecher was in his most happy humor. He shook the Virginians 
warmly by the hand. He told them that he was announced for Washing- 
ton the following evening, and his time was all booked for the season. 
They offered to raise $500 if he would remain over. The following 
morning at seven o’clock many Virginians were at the station to see him 
off. All the morning papers contained extensive synopses of the lecture 
and favorable notices. 


The following is a characteristic incident. which speaks volumes for 
the heart of the great minister: 
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On August 18, 1883, Mr. Beecher lectured in Butte City, Mont. We 
arrived by an early train, went directly to the hotel, and Mr. Beecher re- 
tired to his room to lie down. While Mr. Beecher was sleeping in the 
forenoon the proprietor of the hotel told me there was a lady in the 
parlor who wished to see him. Answering the summons, I found a 
young woman with a child in her arms. I asked her what she wanted 
with Mr. Beecher. She replied that she and her husband were members 
of Plymouth Church; that she wanted him to baptize her baby. I knew 
very well that under these circumstances Mr. Beecher would be glad to 
be disturbed, so I called him, and he came to the parlor, shook hands, 
patted the baby on the cheek, and asked: 

“What are you members of Plymouth Church doing here?” 

“My husband is working in the mines.” 

“How long have you been here?” 

“About two years, sir.” 

“Where is your husband?” asked Mr. Beecher. 

‘ “He hasn’t any coat, and doesn’t care to come in. He’s down at the 
oor.” 

Mr. Beecher turned to me and said: “Pond, bring that man up 


I found the hardy young miner and brought him up to the parlor. 
He was in his shirt-sleeves. He shook hands, saying: “Ah, Mr. Beecher, 
don’t you remember me? I am a member of Plymouth Church. I was 
very unfortunate in Brooklyn. I am a better man now, thanks to you, 
sir.” 

It appeared that this young man had been unfortunate in Brooklyn. 
Through Mr. Beecher’s influence and his wife’s, he had resolved to try 
his fortune in the far West. 

Mr. Beecher was deeply affected at their earnest desire to have him 
baptize their only child, and I knew the baby’s baptism would be very 
impressive. As I stepped downstairs for a pitcher of water I met an 
editor of one of the papers, whom I| had formerly known. I told him to 
come upstairs, that Mr. Beecher was about to baptize the child of one 
of his parishioners. It was indeed one of the most beautiful ceremonies 
I ever witnessed. I know we all cried. 

He questioned them considerably concerning their circumstances, and 
asked me to see that they had tickets for the lecture that night. 

The man had to hurry back to his work in the mine. Mr. Beecher 
asked the mother to accompany him with her baby to a clothing store 
across the street, where he purchased a suit of clothes for her husband, 
giving instructions for them to be sent to his house at once. He then 
allowed the mother to take her baby home, not without a recommenda- 
tion to be sure she brought her husband to the lecture that night. The 
woman replied that she had no one with whom to leave the baby. 

“Bring the baby,” said Mr. Beecher. “If there is no one else to take 
care of it, I will, or I will have Pond tend it.” 

She was very much overcome with all this unexpected kindness. Her 
eyes were almost bursting with tears of gratitude as she walked away 
from the store. 

After her departure we went to a dry-goods store, where Mr. Beecher 
told the proprietor that he wanted several things. First, everything 
complete for a child of ten months, such as dresses, flannels, and such 
pretty things as a child wears, even to the little shoes and stockings, 
cloak and bonnet. Then he told him that he wanted some goods for a 
dress for a woman in poor circumstances, but very worthy—something 
that she could wear and look becoming. He bought two or three calico 
dresses besides, and such other articles as he thought a poor family 
would most need, and ordered them all sent to the house. I paid the 
bills, and have them, receipted, now. They were altogether $83. 
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That evening Mr. Beecher lectured to an immense audience, all the 
seats having been sold in advance. We succeeded in placing two chairs 
at one side near the platform, which this little Plymouth family occupied. 
They were very attentive and enjoyed the lecture immensely. The Ca 
was quiet and playful during the early part of the evening, then fell 
quietly asleep in its mother’s arms. No one was in the least disturbed. 
I believe the orator got his inspiration for that occasion from that little 
party. 

At the close of the lecture there was the usual rush to congratulate 
and shake hands with Mr. Beecher, including the Mayor, who presided, 
and the best people of Butte. I think he hardly noticed them, but made 
a break through the crowd and went directly to his former parishioners 
and congratulated them on the good behavior of the baby, told them 
many things of Plymouth Church and Brooklyn, enjoying it much more 
than all the congratulations the people had to offer afterward. 


The difference in the points of view of two prominent citizens of 
New York, and also in the soul-stature of the two men, is strikingly 
illustrated in the following: 


Once in 1884 Mr. Beecher requested me to postpone a lecture engage- 
ment on account of an important wedding which he said he had on 
hand. He declined to tell me who was to be married. 

In fact, he said, he knew little about it himself. He invited me to 
his house that evening, and I was sitting with Mrs. Beecher in the li- 
brary when the bell rang and the parties were escorted to the parlor. 
He called Mrs. Beecher to join the party, but I was not invited. They 
must have remained an hour chatting after the ceremony, and then Mr. 
Beecher, in his cheerful, delightful manner, escorted them to the door, 
and they drove off. Mr. and Mrs. Beecher then returned to the library, 
expressing great wonder, and, I think, satisfaction, at the event. 

Then he told me that he had just married C. P. Huntington to Mrs. 
A. D. Warsham, who was quite a prominent woman in New York, and 
the subject of considerable comment as being very ambitious. He be- 
lieved she would make Mr. Huntington an excellent wife. She was just 
the woman for him. 

Several weeks after this incident Mr. Beecher and I were together on 
the cars and he was having what he called a “general housecleaning” of 
his pockets—not an uncommon occurrence. His pockets would often 
get loaded up with letters and papers, and if he happened to be sitting 
by an open car window, he would clear out his pockets, tear up old let- 
ters and throw them away. 

On this occasion he happened to put his hand in the watch-pocket of 
his pantaloons and found there a little envelope, which he opened. When 
he saw its contents, he called me to sit beside him, and remarked: 

“You remember the evening I married C. P. Huntington. I was so 
much interested in the subject that I forgot he handed me a little en- 
velope as he went out of the door. I put it in the watch-pocket of my 
pantaloons and never thought of it again till just now, and here it is— 
four one thousand dollar bills. 

“Now,” he said, “don’t tell any one about it and we will have a good 
time and make some happiness with this money. We will just consider 
that we found it.” 


This money was spent] by the great divine chiefly in buying presents 
and gladdening the hearts or brightening the homes of others. After 
describing many of the purchases, Major Pond continues: 


I think he really did absorb the entire $4,000 in making happiness 
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ee those whom he loved. This was one of Mr. Beecher’s eccen- 
ricities. 

After Mr. Beecher’s death Mr. C. P. Huntington was very kind to 
Mrs. Beecher. He always furnished her transportation for transconti- 
nental tours to visit her son on Puget Sound, and it was my privilege 
to call upon him with Mrs. Beecher’s messages, as Mr. Beecher dead 
= Beecher living to me, so I took pleasure in going on these er- 
rands. 

One day I related to Mr. Huntington the incident of Mr. Beecher’s 
discovery of the four thousand-dollar bills, and he replied: 

“T should never have given them to him. It was all wrong. I made 
a mistake. Money never did him any good.” 

The temptation is very great to quote extensively from this volume, 
which is so full of delightful incidents, all illustrating the heart-work- 
ings and dominating characteristics as well as the peculiarities of men 
and women who have done much in directing public opinion and shaping 
the ideals of the present generation; but the above quotations will be 
sufficient to acquaint the reader with the style of the author and afford 
a hint of the delightful reading in store for those fortunate enough to 
enjoy the volume. 

It is a splendid procession which our author marshals before the de- 
lighted mental view of the reader. First comes John B. Gough, followed 
by the stately form of Wendell Phillips, whose noble physical stature 
was only less imposing that his mental power and moral worth. Next 
comes William Lloyd Garrison, the intrepid champion of freedom, and 
after him we catcb a glimpse of Charles Sumner, followed by such di- 
verse personalities as Chauncey Depew, General Horace Porter, Colonel 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Frederick Douglas, Booker T. Washington, Lyman 
Abbott, Newell Dwight Hillis, Dr. Joseph Parker, Rev. T. De Witt 
Talmage, Charles Spurgeon, Rt. Rev. Henry Potter, and about seventy 
others, among whom are Julia Ward Howe, Mary Livermore, Lucy 
Stone, Maud Ballington Booth, Thomas Nast, Mark Twain, Paul Blouet 
(Max O’Rell), Sir Henry M. Stanley, James Whitcomb Riley, George 
Kennan, John L. Stoddard, Joseph Jefferson and Sir Henry Irving. 

There are no dull pages and few, if any, paragraphs that even the 
casual reader will care to skip. if he is in the slightest degree interested. 
in the subjects treated by the author. He who cares only for entertain- 
ment will not be disappointed in the work provided he possesses an in- 
terest in the men and movements of the last two generations; but be- 
yond this the work is highly instructive and suggestive, and not the least 
interesting or valuable pages are those which contain the reminiscent 
chapter with which the volume opens, and it will be well if our young 
people take to heart, as did Major Pond when he started out in life, the 
advice given by his employer when the youth was leaving in quest of 
work in a distant city: 

“Now, Jim, you are starting from this minute out into the world to 
look after yourself. Let me give you some advice. Always associate 
with people from whom you can learn something useful. The greater 
a man is, the easier he is of approach. You can choose your companions 
from among the very best, and a man is always known by the company 
he keeps. It is much easier to ride than to carry a load.” 
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IN NATURE’S REALM. By Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott. Illustrated 
with photogravure frontispiece and over ninety pen and ink 
sketches by Oliver Kemp. Fully indexed. 309 pp. Price, $2.50 
net. Trenton, N. J.: Albert Brandt. 


“In Nature’s Realm” is at once a real art work and a volume of posi- 
tive educational value. Dr. Abbott is a close and interested observer of 
Nature’s complex phenomena, a lover of field and wood, and a philoso- 
pher withal who understands how to leave a needed lesson with the 
reader without becoming didactic or tiresome. His enthusiasm for his 
subject quickly beguiles the reader into rapport with Nature, and, by 
training eye and ear to see and enjoy the beauties and wonders all 
around us, he educates the imagination and gives to life a large measure 
of healthful and soul-developing pleasure unknown, unhappily, at pres- 
ent to a great majority in our busy utilitarian age. I have been long 
convinced that one of the most necessary things with which public edu- 
cation should concern itself is the awakening of the imagination to the 
beauties and marvels of natural phenomena—from the tiny flower and 
insect to the magnificent tree and the birds that frequent it, from the 
ever-changing ocean and the equally fascinating fields of grain and grass 
to the beauty of dawn, the splendor of the ever-varying sunsets and the 
sublime spectacle presented by the star-jeweled ether by night. We need 
to have our imaginations stimulated and our emotional natures stirred, 
as well as our reason trained; for the imagination yields a delight of 
which the reason knows little, and the emotions touch the profoundest 
depths of our being. And yet our educational system throughout the 
past has neglected these fundamental sources of happiness, normal 
growth, and sane development, while seeking to train the reason in a 
narrow way. 

Books like Dr. Abbott’s fortunately tend to supplement this defi- 
ciency. To read “In Nature’s Realm” will grove a delight to any one 
who possesses imagination, poetry, or a love of the beautiful in Nature; 
and to those who have allowed themselves to become absorbed in busi- 
ness and the dull routine of life this volume will afford a pleasing recre- 
ation, a rest for the tired brain, and a wholesome medicine for the whole 
man. The author’s thoughtful and interesting text is supplemented by 
ninety fine original pen and ink sketches by Oliver Kemp, and so true 
is the pencil of the artist that it is difficult to say whether author or 
illustrator has been the more faithful student of Nature. The volume is 
one of the handsomest books that have been printed by an Amercian 
publisher. It is printed on pure cotton fiber, deckle-edge paper. Printing 
and binding are models of artistic work. The book is fully indexed, a 
feature that greatly increases its value. This volume further serves to 
confirm our impression that Albert Brandt is doing the best book-making 
of any publisher of large works in the United States to-day. Lovers 
of handsomely made books will be delighted with “In Nature’s 
Realm.” 
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THE CITY FOR THE PEOPLE. By Professor Frank Parsons. 597 
pp. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. Published by C. F. Taylor, 1520 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“Direct Legislation.” A clear, concise discussion of the initiative, 
referendum, proportional representation, and kindred subjects. By 
Prof. Frank Parsons. Paper, 173 pp. Price, 25 cents. C. F. Taylor, 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

“Rational Money.” A national currency intelligently controlled in 
the interests of the whole people. By Prof. Frank anton. About 200 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. C. F. Taylor, 1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

“The Telegraph Monopoly.” By Prof. Frank Parsons. aper, 25 
cents. C. F. Taylor, 1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A friend inquired a short time ago what volumes among recently 
published works on social and economic problems I considered the most 
important for young men desiring to acquaint themselves with vital 
issues which were bound to become leading questions in the near future. 
I replied that I knew of no four books presenting great social and politi- 
cal issues now up for adjustment more worthy of the thoughtful con- 
sideration of earnest Americans than Professor Frank Parson’s new 
works on “Direct Legislation,” “The Telegraph Monopoly,” “Rational 
Money,” and his latest work, entitled “The City for the People.” In 
this last volume are presented in a clear, logical, and masterly manner 
such questions of present concern to the people as public ownership of 
public utilities, direct legislation, proportional representation, home 
rule for cities, the merit system of civil service, the best means of over- 
coming corruption, and other subjects vital to good government. The 
key-note of the volume is found in the following summary, which is 
found on the cover of the paper edition: 

“The city for the people, not for the politicians and monopolists. The 
bondage of the cities to legislatures, councils, and corporations must 
cease; the people must own their own government; private monopoly in 
government and in public utilities must give place to public ownership, 
and our cities must be managed, not in the interest of any individual or 
class, but in the interest of the whole people. The city the people own, 
the city without a monopoly, the city of equal rights, is the city of the 
people. Public ownership; direct legislation; the merit system of civil 
service; home rule for cities.” 

The way the important subjects discussed in this volume are handled 
merits great praise. There is a full and often exhaustive presentation 
of data and facts, after which the argument is made in a clear, strong, 
and concise manner, and it is usually reenforced by illustrations and 
examples, Taken as a whole, the treatment leaves little to be desired by 
those who wish to be thoroughly acquainted with questions intimately 
affecting the manhood as well as the pecuniary interests of every citizen. 
The welfare of the city, State, and nation, as well as the independence 
and happiness of the oncoming generation, depends so largely upon 
prompt action on the part of statesmanship along the lines laid down in 
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this work that it is difficult to overestimate its importance at the present 
crisis in our social and political history. Leaving out of consideration 
for the moment all thought of the present generation, and viewing only 
the interests of the children around the firesides of America to-day, what 
thoughtful citizen of the United States can be indifferent to an issue 
which carries with it the weal or the woe of millions of little ones, who 
on the one hand through justice and the observance of the fundamental 
demands of the Golden Rule may even yet grow into the realization of a 
grand, free, and reasonably full-orbed manhood and womanhood, enjoy- 
ing the benefit of the wealth and resources of our nation and developing 
all that is best and finest in their natures, under social and economic 
conditions that are essentially just, or who on the other hand, if present 
conditions prevail, must become mere cogs in a great industrial and 
commercial machine, which day by day yields untold wealth for a few 
hundreds of over-rich citizens, while millions of toilers receive a moiety 
of what they earn? And yet this is but one phase of the supreme ques- 
tion which now confronts our people, and about which these works of 
Prof. Parsons are largely concerned. 

When we open our eyes to the rapid concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few and the growing dependence of the masses on that few, 
and, furthermore, when we see how largely the government is responsi- 
ble for this dangerous concentration of wealth, by its granting special 
privileges and by the enactment of class laws that directly or indirectly 
serve to take from the multitude and enrich the few, and when we also 
note the persistent refusal on the part of the government to protect or 
safeguard the people from wrongs inflicted through inflation of stocks, 
the gambling in life’s necessities, and the oppressions of monopolies, to- 
gether with the flourishing of corrupt bosses and political organizations 
which, like corporations, have no souls, we appreciate somewhat of the 
gravity of our present situation and the necessity for all patriotic citi- 
zens to become active missionaries for social purification and political 
righteousness. The present hour demands of every man and woman 
who loves free government, and desires to see a noble civilization actual- 
ized in the New World, the consecration of heart, mind, and purse to the 
furtherance of a practical, educational, and reformative agitation and 
the building up of a great conscience movement, which may yet revolu- 
tionize the government and establish a larger degree of freedom and 
justice than have been known among the great powers of the earth. 
There is no way in which the individual can escape the duty that now 
confronts him and remain guiltless, but in order to further the work of 
political regeneration it is first necessary that we become fully ac- 
quainted with all phases of the fundamental questions at issue; and “The 
City for the People,” together with the other three works above men- 
tioned, will be found indispensable in educating the public mind upon 
vital issues which are pressing for early solution. They do not, of 
course, cover the whole field or deal with all the important problems up 
for adjustment, but they do strongly and logically present issues which 
are uppermost at the present time, while awakening the reader to the 
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peril of the present and clearly showing a peaceable, just, and rational 
way out. All of these volumes are thoroughly sane, thoughtful, and 
rational. They are works of a careful scholar, an able lawyer, an ex- 
perienced educator, a deep student of social progress, and a just and 
broad-minded man. 

It is a noteworthy fact, indicating the presence of a high type of un- 
selfish citizenship, that these works were undertaken by the author 
without thought or expectation of a cent of pecuniary return, and they 
were published by Dr. C. F. Taylor, another patriotic citizen of the type 
of the old Revolutionary days, with funds from his own pocket and at 
a price which renders it improbable that the publisher will ever be fully 
reimbursed for their publication. 


TOLSTOI. Containing “Tolstoi: A Man of Peace,” by Dr. Alice B. 
Stockham, and “The New Spirit,” by H. H. Ellis. 140 pp. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1. Chicago: Stockham Publishing Company. 


“Tolstoi” is a volume of less than 150 pages and is divided into two 
parts. The first division is written by Dr. Alice B. Stockham and con- 
tains a vivid description of the author’s pilgrimage to the home of the 
great Russian count, a study of Tolstoi in the habit as he lives, and a 
detailed description of some of the most charming and interesting con- 
versations held with the great philosopher. It is a fascinating and 
highly valuable sketch—something that will do every one good who 
reads it, and it will help us better to understand the modern Russian 
prophet, whom it is just to say is the most colossal figure in the Far 
East to-day. Dr. Stockham is one of a group of American women who 
are laying the foundations for a better civilization. She is a strong, in- 
teresting, and wholesome writer, who with the practical concepts of 
modern civilization deeply imbedded in her mental make-up has also 
come to a marked degree under the influence of the metaphysical 
thought of the Far East. Her teachings are always along lines of high 
character-development. 

The second part of the volume is entitled “The New Spirit” and is 
written by H. H. Ellis. It is a luminous study of Tolstoi’s views as re- 
flected in the life and the great work of the Russian prophet, whose 
creed may be summed up in these words: “Resist not evil; judge not; 
be not angry.” The author has admirably complemented Dr. Stock- 
ham’s study of ‘‘Tolstoi: A Man of Peace.” This is a book which all 
parents should place in the hands of their children, or, better still, read 
it aloud to them during the long winter evenings. 


SHADOWINGS. By Lafcadio Hearn. Decorated cloth. Illustrated. 
268 pp. Price, $2. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


“Shadowings” is rather disappointing to those who have enjoyed 
Mr. Hearn’s earlier work. The book is divided into three parts: first, 
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“Stories from Strange Books,” containing six stories from Japanese 
writers, some of which are weird if not gruesome, and few of them 
pleasing; second, “Japanese Studies,” containing “Sémi,” “Japanese 
Female Names,” and “Old Japanese Songs;” third, “‘Phantasies,” con- 
taining seven sketches in which this author, whose writings are highly 
poetic and possess a charm essentially their own, is thoroughly at home. 
Those who have read “In Ghostly Japan” will I think be disappointed 
in “Shadowings,” and yet it is a unique work, with much of the deli- 


cate and subtle beauty in thought and expression that has rendered his 
earlier works so popular among lovers of good literature. 


NEQUA; OR, THE PROBLEM OF THE AGES. A story by Jack 
Adams. Cloth, 388 pp. Price, $1. Topeka, Kan.: Equality Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Since the publication of Edward Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” 
there have appeared scores of suggestive social visions. Of these, Will- 
iam Dean Howells’s “A Traveler From Altruria,” William Morris’s 
“News From Nowhere,” and Joaquin Miller’s “The City Beautiful” 
were the most finished. Mr. Miller’s work is also highly poetic and 
withal a delightful story. The strongest, and from an economic view- 
point the best, social vision that appeared in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century was Bellamy’s “Equality,” a book for students and all 
who desire to see the common objections to Socialism frankly met and 
answered. Mr. Howells’s “A Traveler From Altruria” is also an im- 
portant contribution to the social literature of our time. Many other 
works that have appeared contain much that is stimulating and sug- 
gestive, and doubtless all have contributed to the general current of 
revolutionary economic thought, which at present seems to be receding, 
but which will with the next period of commercial depression rise to 
heights far above those reached during the decade that has just closed. 

The latest social vision that has come to my notice is entitled “Ne- 
qua.” The author veils his or her identity under the nom de plume of 
Jack Adams. As a story, apart from its social theories, it evinces far 
more imagination than most economic or “problem” novels. There is a 
strong thread of romance and adventure running through the work. The 
avthor tells her story (for we hazard the guess that the author is a 
woman) in a simple, straightforward manner. The hero, the heroine, 
and the modern argosy sail into the northern sea and down into the in- 
terior of the world. Here they meet a race advanced far beyond our 
civilization, and it is largely with this fine and highly-developed people 
that the writer deals. The social theories are for the most part in align- 
ment with what we conceive to be the highest and noblest vision that 
has been vouchsafed to the advance-guard of'our time, although some 
things found in this new world will doubtless fail to command the ap- 
proval of many readers. The book is a valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature that is making for a better civilization. The more that such 
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bcoks are circulated, the ear ier will dawn the new day which shall 
bring the recognition of the right of all men to have work to do and 
just remuneration for their labors, the opportunity to enjoy a home and 
the pleasures of education and wholesome recreation. 
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Cloth, 130 pp. Price, $1. Madison, Wis.: The American Thresher- 
man. 
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Illustrated by Howard Pyle. Cloth, stamped in gold. 114 pp. Price, $2 
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Mass.: Eulian Publishing Company. 
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160 pp. Price, $1. New York: The Abbey Press. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HE unusual length of some of the contributions to this 
month’s ARENA necessitates an increase in the size of the 
magazine. The topics discussed are of a degree of timeliness 
and importance that precludes their curtailment, and we are 
confident that the extra sixteen pages will be appreciated by 
our growing army of readers. 

Edward Augustus Jenks, A.M., whose portrait forms our 
frontispiece, is eminently conservative in his presentation of 
the theological views of a layman of the Congregational 
Church. His is a long but exceedingly able paper, and should 
interest the non-Christian rationalist not less than the orthodox 
devotee. An exhaustive discussion of that ever-popular ques- 
tion, “Are Scientific Studies Dangerous to Religion?” by 
James T. Bixby, Ph.D., which will appear as the leading article 
in Our next issue, with portrait of the author, will admirably 
supplement Mr. Jenks’s contribution to the current number. 

Editor Flower reappears as an essayist this month in the 
first of a series of papers on “Laying the Foundations for a 
Higher Civilization,” in which an admirable epitome is given 
of the progress of the nineteenth century, which will be re- 
viewed in our March issue, by the same writer, as the age of 
utilitarianism. 

In “Topics of the Times,” Mr. Flower discusses, among 
other things, the contemporary stage and the modern actor. 
His observations are a timely rebuke to those apostles of de- 
cadence and reaction who prate about the “degeneracy of the 
drama” and judge the theater only by its abuses. This source 
of education and enlightenment has never been of oe util- 
ity than it is to-day. 

One of the most important features of this —_ s ARENA 
is Professor Frank Parsons’s discussion of municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities. This is now a vital topic in American 
thought, and Prof. Parsons is an undoubted authority on the 
subject. The queries he answers so lucidly and conclusively, 
in our “Stoa of the Twentieth Century,” embody the most 
common objections to the proposed reform, and his remarks 
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constitute probably the strongest paper on the street-railway 
problem that has appeared in any magazine. 

Of especial and peculiar interest, at the beginning of our 
new chronological epoch, is the Rev. Joseph S. David’s paper 
on “Vibrations, Waves, and Cycles.” The author is one of 
the most thoughtful clergymen of the liberal wing of the 
Swedenborgian Church, and his references to the teachings 
of the great Swedish seer must suggest many new thoughts to 
students of the occult. The attention being paid to matters 
pertaining to the psychic realm by scholars in various walks 
of life is one of the most significant developments of modern 
culture. 

The next paper in this series on the New Psychology, to 
appear in our March number, will be from the able pen of 
Mr. Henry W. Stratton, who will discuss “The Key-note in 
Musical Therapeutics.” The author, a Bostonian, is an au- 
thority on music, not only as an art, but as a philosophy, a 
science, and a principle of immortal life. This paper is a 
valuable contribution to scientific knowledge—admirably free 
from technical phrases. 

Miss Kellor’s second article, which appears in this issue, 
will prove suggestive to those who believe that missionary 
endeavor, like charity, should begin at home. In our next 
issue this writer will describe some characteristics of the negro 
criminal—as developed by the State, county, and municipal 
penal systems and laws of the South. 

A number of excellent articles on questions now uppermost 
in the minds of thoughtful Americans are in preparation for 
the March ArENA. Worthy of special announcement at this 
time are: “Organized Charity,” by Charles Brodie Patterson; 
“Farming in the Twentieth Century,” by the Rev. E. P. 
Powell; and “The Army Canteen,” by G. A. Marshail. 

Editor Patterson will present in his paper some cogent 
reasons for improvement in benevolent organizations, and will 
show the fundamental necessity of placing official charity on 
the same altruistic basis as that on which private benefactions 
properly rest. This contribution will contain many practically 
helpful hints to the recipient as well as the bestower of charity, 
and is designed to encourage optimistic views of life in the 
mind of every lover of his race by whom it is read. 

J. E. M. 





